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Che Village on the Cliff. 
CHAPTER XII. 
PLastic CIRCUMSTANCE. 


NCE long afterwards, Catherine, 
speaking of the time before her 
marriage, said to Reine,—‘‘ Ah! 
Reine, you cannot imagine what 
it is to have been afraid, as I 
have been. Iam ashamed, when 
I think of my cowardice and want 
of trust; and yet I do not know 
that if the time were to come 
again, I might not be as weak, 
in my foolish, wicked longing for 
a fancied security.” 

“JT don’t know whether strong 
people are more or less to be 
pitied than weak ones, when 
they are in perplexity,” Reine 
answered, brusquely. “You are 
much mistaken if you think I 
have never been afraid. I tell 
you, there have been days when 

I have been afraid of jumping over the cliff into the sea, like the swine in 

the scriptures, to escape from the torments of the condemned. But we 





take things more at our ease now,” said Reine, with a sigh. “One 


would soon die of it, if one was always to be young. And yet, for the 
matter of that,” she added, glancing kindly at Catherine, “you look to 
me very much as you did when I knew you first.” And as she spoke 
Reine sent her shuttle swiftly whirling, and caught it deftly, while Josette, 
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‘who had grown up tall and pretty, stood by, scissors in hand, cutting 
the string into lengths. 

But this was long years afterwards, when Catherine looked back, as at 
a dream, to the vague and strange and unreal time which had preceded 
her marriage. There had been a quick confusion, a hurry, a coming and 
going ; it seemed to her like a kaleidoscope turning and blending the 
old accustomed colours and forms of life into new combinations and 
patterns. Catherine had watched it all with a bewildered indifference, 
She had taken the step, she was starting on the journey through the maze 
of the labyrinth, she had not the heart to go back. There had been long 
talks and explanations which never explained, and indecisions that all 
tended one way, and decided her fate as certainly as the strongest resolves. 
Once she had been on the very point of breaking everything off: and, 
looking back, she seemed to see herself again; by the seaside, watching 
the waves and telling them that they should determine ; or ¢éte-d-téte 
with Fontaine, silent and embarrassed, trying to make him understand 
how little she had to give in return for all his attentive devotion. He 
would not, perhaps he could not, understand her feeling for him? Why 
was she troubling herself? He looked conscious, elated, perfectly satisfied ; 
for Fontaine, like a wise man, regarded the outside aspect of things, and 
did not disturb himself concerning their secret and more difficult com- 
plications. She had promised to be his wife. She was a charming person, 
he required no more; he had even declared that for the present he would 
not touch a single farthing of the small yearly sum which belonged to 
her. It was to be expended as heretofore upon the education of her 
sisters. In the holidays they were to find a home in the chalet. Fontaine 
felt that he was behaving liberally and handsomely, and it-added to his 
satisfaction. Madame Mérard groaned in agony over her snuff-box at his 
infatuation. That her son-in-law should marry again, she had always 
expected. ‘“ But never, never, Monsieur Mérard, did I think him capable 
of a folly like this!” cried the old lady. Monsieur Mérard, who was an 
extremely fat and good-humoured old gentleman, tried to look as if the 
matter was not perfectly indifferent to him. There were but three things 
in life that really mattered ; all the rest must be taken as it came; this 
was his experience :— 

I. Your coffee should be hot in the morning. 

II. You should have at least five trumps between you and your partner. 

III. Your washerwoman should not be allowed to starch your shirt- 
collars into uncomfortable ridges. 

That very day she had sent them home in this horrible condition. 
Monsieur Mérard could not turn his head without suffering. That 


Fontaine should marry more or less to please Madame Mérard seemed a , 


trifle in such an emergency. 

Dick was the only person who doubted the expediency of the proposed 
arrangement, or at least who said as much to Catherine herself. He 
found a moment to speak to her alone in the hall. 
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“ Forgive me,” he said. “I know I of all people have the least right 
to speak ; but have you thought well over the tremendous importance of 
the step you are taking. You are young enough to look for something 
different from . .. . If you wanted a home, Reine is always there. . . . 
Fontaine is an excellent fellow ; but your tastes are so unlike; your 
whole education and way of thinking.” .. . 

“You don’t know what it is,” said Catherine, controlling herself and 
speaking very gently; “I shall have a home and some one to look to,” 
but her heart sank as she spoke. 

Butler himself was one of those weak-minded natures that sometimes 
trouble themselves about other concerns besides their own and those of 
their own belongings. The stalwart hero who succeeds in life, loves his 
wife and his children, or the object of his affections, his friends, his dog, 
but worries himself no farther about the difficulties and sorrows, expressed 
and unexpressed, by which he is surrounded. He does his day’s work, 
exchanges goodhumoured greetings with the passers-by, but he lets then 
passon. He would never, for instance, dream of being sorry for a lonely, 
fanciful, little woman who chanced to cross his path. He might throw 
her a sovereign if she were starving, and shut the door, but that would be 
the extent of his sympathy. The Mr. Grundys of life are sensible, 
manly fellows, business-like, matter-of-fact, and they would very sensibly 
condemn the foolish vagaries and compunctions of unpractical visionaries 
like Dick. And they are safer companions perhaps than others of finer 
nerve and more sympathetic fibre. Catherine might have been heart 
whole and laughing still with the children in the garden, if Dick Butler 
had belonged to the tribe of Mr. Grundys, Unluckily for her he was 
gentle and kindhearted, and chivalrous after a fashion. He could not help 
being touched by helplessness and simplicity. He had said nothing to 
Catherine more than he had said to any of the young ladies of his 
acquaintance, but the mere fact of her dependence and inequality,— 
although he would not own it,—gave importance to what had no im- 
portance. It would have been truer kindness to have left her alone, 
for it is no longer the business of knights-errant to go about rescuing 
damsels in distress. 

And yet Dick had the gift, which does not belong to all men: a gift of 
sympathy and an intuitive tenderness. “ What chance of happiness was 
there for that impressionable little creature with the well-meaning but 
tiresome Fontaine?” So he said to himself and to his aunt one day; but 
Madame de ‘Tracy only assured him that he was mistaken in his 
estimate of Fontaine. It was a charming arrangement, and Catherine 
was perfectly happy. 

Catherine’s perfect happiness manifested itself by a strange rest- 
lessness; she scarcely eat, her dreams were troubled, music would make 
her eyes fill up with tears. “ Voi che sapete,” some one was singing one 
evening; she could not bear it, and jumped up and went out through the 
open window into the night. She did not go very far, and stood looking 
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in at them all, feeling like a little stray sprite out of the woods peering 
in at the happy united company assembled in the great saloon. 

Madame de Tracy was surprised and somewhat disappointed at the 
silence and calmness with which Catherine accepted her new lot in life. 
She took the girl up into her room that night, and talked to her for nearly 
an hour, congratulated, recapitulated, embraced her affectionately, and then 
sat holding her hand between her own fat white fingers ; but it was all in 
vain. Her heroine would not perform ; the little thing had no confidence 
to give in return; she seemed suddenly to have frozen up; still, chill, pale, 
answering only by monosyllables, silent and impenetrable, Catherine 
seemed transformed into somebody else. She was not ungrateful for the 
elder lady’s kindness, but her eyes looked with a beseeching fawn-like 
glance which seemed to say, “only leave me, only let me be.” This was 
not in the least amusing or interesting to Madame de Tracy or Catherine. 
It was a sort of slow torture. Dazed and a littl> stupefied, and longing 
for silence, to be expected to talk sentiment when she felt none, to blush, 
to laugh consciously, to listen to all the countess’s raptures and exclama- 
tions, was weary work. ‘The child did her best, tried to speak, but the 
words died away on her lips; tried to say she was happy, but then a 
sudden pain in her heart seemed to rise and choke her. What was she 
doing? Dick disapproved. Was it too late to undo the work she had begun. 

Fontaine did not come up to the chiteau that evening. It was perhaps 
fortunate for him that he was detained by Madame Mérard. Catherine 
thought not of the countess’s congratulations but of Dick’s two words of 
warning that night, as she was sitting upon her bed half undressed, with 
all her hair tumbling about her. She could hear them all dispersing 
below, and Dick’s voice humming Voi che sapete, as he tramped along 
the gallery, then a door banged, and all was silent. 

She was thinking of his words again in the courtyard next morning, 
sitting with her work upon a bench under a tree. The De Vernons, 
and Ernestine, and Dick, were at the piano in the little boudoir, of 
which the windows were open. Little Henri was marching in and out, 
and beating time with his whip. The young people were singing and 
screaming with laughter, and banging false notes on the piano sometimes, 
and laughing again. “Take care, Henrig do not get out of the window,” 
cried his mother from within; but Henri paid no attention. The gay 
jangle went on, and the laughter and music poured out to where 
Catherine was sitting, with her chin resting on her two folded hands. 
She could see through the iron gates; beyond the road lay a distance 
smiling in sunshine. She watched the smoke from a chimney drifting 
in the breeze. “Clang a rang, clang a rang, Ta ra, ta ta ra,” sang 
the young people; and then came a burst of laughter, and then 
more voices joined in. Catherine recognized Dick’s in the medley of 
sounds. The sun shone hotter and hotter; a chestnut fell to the ground 
with a sudden snap, and the brown, bright fruit showed through the green 
pod. Again the music sounded and her ribbon fluttered gently. How 
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happy they all seemed! What good spirits Butler was in. The languid 
yeung Englishman seemed to have caught something of the life and 
gaiety of the people among whom he was staying. But he had looked 
grave when he spoke to her, Catherine thought. How good of him to 
think of her ! Just then he came out and quickly crossed the yard without 
seeing her. ‘ Do not be late,” cried Ernestine from the window. 

Dick nodded, and strode away along the dusty road towards the 
village. Catherine watched him from under her tree until he disappeared, 
and Henri and Nanine came up disposed for conversation, and bringing 
a supply of chestnuts for Miss George’s work-basket. 

“Mon cousin is very disagreeable,” Henri said. “He would not 
take me with him. I don’t care for him any more.” 

“Mademoiselle, what stuff is this?” said Nanine, taking hold of 
Catherine’s gown. ‘‘ Something English, is it not? Have you many 
more toilettes in your box upstairs? Though to be sure,” added the 
child, with instinctive politeness, ‘“ one does not require much when one 
is travelling, and you did not expect to remain with us long.” 

“T brought all the prettiest dresses I had, Nanine,” Catherine said, 
sadly, wondering how much the children knew already. “ Why do you 
think I am not going to stay with you?” 

Nanine turned red and did not answer: but Henri cried out, “ Oh 
no, Mademoiselle la Curieuse. Miss George has found you out. Miss 
George, she heard mamma say there was no room for you at Paris the day 
grandmamma was angry, and mamma had her migraine. It is not pretty 
to listen, is it?” said Henri, who had not forgiven certain sisterly lectures. 

Miss George blushed too, like Nanine, and did not answer. She 
began slowly throwing the chestnuts one by one into the basket at her 
side, and then suddenly started up. All the chestnuts which had remained 
in her lap, fell to the ground and rolled away. She left the amazed 
children to collect their scattered treasures. It was a nothing that the 
children had inadvertently revealed to her, and yet in her excited state 
it seemed the last drop in her cup. ‘ What did it all mean?” she said 
to herself. “Who can I trust? where canI go? Only Mr. Butler and 
Reine speak the truth to me. Ah! would Reine help me if I went to 
her? I think—I think she cares for me a little.” 


Meanwhile Dick, who had not gone to the village after all, was 
walking along the cliff to the farm. He found Reine sitting in the window 
of the kitchen, with her head resting upon her hand, as perplexed as 
Catherine herself, only facing her troubles and looking to no one else for 
help. What was she afraid of? She scarcely knew. She was afraid 
for Dick far more than for herself. 

Who can account for painful impressions? Reine’s was a strong and 
healthy organization, and of all people she would have seemed the least 
likely to be: subject to vague terrors, to alarms indefinite and without a 
cause ; and yet there were moments of foreboding and depression, against 
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which she found it almost impossible to struggle; almost, I say, because 
therein did her healthy and strengthful nature reassert itself, battling with 
these invisible foes, and resisting them valiantly. 

She, too, sometimes asked herself whether she had done wisely and 
well ? Whether she, a simple country girl, without experience of the world, 
would ever be able to suffice to a grand seigneur like Dick. Once she 
had thought herself more than his equal, but that was over now. She was 
rich and he was poor, he told her; but it was a magnificent sort of 
poverty, and the word had not the same meaning for him as it had for old 
Nanon, for example, mumbling her crusts. 

“‘ Ah, was he, could he be in earnest?” Reine asked herself. Dick’s 
languid manner might have been that of any young Machiavel of society; 
it frightened her sometimes, though she laughed at it to him; but his 
heart was a simple blundering machine, full of kindness and _ softness, 
There was a real touch of genius about him for all his crude workmanship. 
Whatever people may say, genius is gentle and full of tenderness. It is 
cleverness which belongs perhaps to the children of this world. Some 
very dull and sad people have genius, though the world may not count it 
as such : a genius for love, or for patience, or for prayer, may be. We 
know the divine spark is here and there in this world: who shall say under 
what manifestation or humble disguise ? 

Reine was not troubling herself about such speculations, but she 
trembled sometimes for Dick, even more than for herself, and asked her- 
self whether he might not do himself injury by marrying her? and so 
she told him when he came in now, and took her hand and kissed it, and 
asked what she was thinking of, and why she looked so disturbed. 

Her answer did not quite please him somehow, though as she spoke 
she looked more beautiful than he had ever seen her, blushing, with tender 
deep eyes, as she sat in the light of the window. ‘“ Why do you always 
want to take care of me?” said Butler. ‘ Am I not big enough to take 
care of myself? Reine, when we are married I shall take care of you too. 
I shall not let you work any more, and I shall paint you just as you look 
now, and not one of the fine ladies will be able to hold a candle to you.” 

“They will despise me,” said ‘Reine, “as they did my mother ; 
perhaps for your sake they will just touch me with the end of their fans. 
You know well enough that it is from no want of love for you that I 
speak,” said Reine, blushing more deeply. “I love you so well that I 
hed rather you left me here now this moment than that you were ever 
ashamed of me or sorry for what you have done,” and suddenly Reine 
the overbearing, Reine the magnificent, burst into tears. 

Dick tried to reassure her, to console her, by every tender word he 
could think of; but Reine, recovering and ashamed of her weakness, 
pushed him away. ‘Go, go,” she said, as he bent over her, full of 
concern and gentleness. He was a little hurt; he loved her, but he 
could not always understand her—her odd abruptness and independence 
—her strange moods. He turned away—how well he remembered the 
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scene in after years! The quaint, straggling room, with its odd, pic- 
turesque accessories, even the flower-pot in the window, and the faint 
scent from its blossoms; Reine’s noble head bent low, and the light upon 
it. He turned away, and as he did so he caught sight for one instant of 
a pale face looking in through the window—a pale, wistful, sad face, that 
disappeared in a moment. Poor sad eyes! 
was more than they could bear. Human nature is very weak as well as 
very strong. Catherine had come across the sultry fields, looking to the 
farm for help and consolation. If Reine also advised it, she thought she 
would break for ever with the schemes she had consented to; go back, 


the sight of the two together 


work hard, and struggle on as best she could. Dear Reine! she at least 
could be depended upon. Coming to the farm at last, she had found only 
Paris to welcome her with a lazy wag of his tail. There was no one 
about, all the doors were shut; even the house-door with its bars and 
heavy-headed nails all distinct in the sun. She tapped once or twice 
without being heard. She turned away at last disappointed, thinking 
Reine must be out in the fields ; and then as she turned she glanced in 
through the window and saw the two. Catherine could think of them 
together with a certain gentle loving sympathy: but to come knocking 
at the door wanting help, and not be heard; to stand by unnoticed, and 
see them engrossed, utterly oblivious of her existence—oh, it was hard, 
life was cruel, friendship was an illusion ! 

“Can anything be the matter?” Dick said, starting up. “ That was 
little Miss George.” And he went to the door and looked out. He was 
only in time to see the little figure disappearing under the archway. 

Reine wiped her tears out of her eyes—I don’t know that she was 
the less sad for that,—she came to the doorway and stood beside him. 
“Poor child !” she said ; “‘ was she looking in?” 

“She looked very strange,” said Richard. “It may have been my 
fancy And then catching Reine’s steady gaze he turned red in his 
turn, “Don’t look like that, dear,” said he, trying to laugh, “or I 
shall think it was a ghost I saw.” 

A ghost indeed! the ghost of a dead love. Only yesterday some one 
was saying, with a sigh,—‘“ There are other deaths sadder than death 
itself: friendships die and people live on, and love dies, too, and that is 
the saddest of all.” The saddest of all! and sometimes people come and 
look in through windows and see it. 

Petitpére came in a minute after, and found Reine and Richard still 
standing in the doorway. ‘What have you been doing to the little 
demoiselle Anglaise?” said he. “ She passed close by the barn just now 


” 





vithout speaking to me, and I think she was crying.” 


Catherine meanwhile was going quickly away from the place, leaving 
them, “together in their happiness,” so she kept telling herself. She 
hurried along the dusty road; she did not go back to the house, but she 
took a footway leading to the cliff, and she came to the edge at last and 
looked over. The small sandy convolvuluses were creeping at her feet, 
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the wind shook the dry faint-coloured scentless flowers. The wavelets 
were rolling in, and the light struck and made fire upon each flashing 
crest. She clambered down the side of the cliff by a narrow little path- 
way which the fishermen had made there, and she came down upon the 
beach at last, and went stumbling over the shingle and sea-weed and 
heaps of sea-drift. 

Catherine had gone stumbling along under the shadow of the cliff. She 
did not care or think where she was going. She had come upon the smooth, 
rippled sands : the sea was swelling inland in a great rushing curve. She 
had passed the village; she heard the sounds of life overhead as she went 
by ; she had come to the terrace at the end of Fontaine’s garden. A little 
river of sea-water was running in a cleft in the sand. Catherine had to 
jump to cross it. Ever afterwards she remembered the weary effort it 
was to her to spring. But she crossed the little ford, and came safely to 
the other side; and it was at this instant that somebody, rushing up, 
came and clasped her knees with many expressions of delight. It was Toto, 
who in his little childish squeak gladly exclaimed : “I saw you from the 
cabane. Papa sent me, andI ran.” ‘The child was clinging to her still 
when Fontaine himself made his appearance, slippered, and newspaper in 
hand, hastening to welcome her. 

‘Were you coming to find us, chére demoiselle?” said he. ‘Come, 
you are at home, you know.” 

Was she indeed at home? Catherine felt as if she had been crazy 
for a few minutes with doubt, mistrust, indecision. She hated herself, 
and felt herself unworthy of Fontaine’s kindness, and yet she was inex- 
pressibly touched and cheered by it. She said to herself that she had found 
a friend in her sore necessity—that she should never, never forget his kind- 
ness, and indeed she kept her vow. This was the last of her indecisions. 

A little later Fontaine walked back to the chateau with her. As they 
were going along she asked him if he knew that they had meant to send 
her away when they left for Paris? 

“‘ Chére demoiselle,” said he, “ how should I know it? It may or may 
not be true. I care not, since you remain.” 

“T felt as if nobody wanted me,” Catherine said, as they went in at 
the gates together. 

Butler was alone on the terrace, smoking a cigar, when they came 
back. When he saw them he got up and came to meet them. He looked 
a little curious, a little languid, and slightly sentimental. 

“ Why did you go away?” he said. “I rushed out to call you, Miss 
George, but you would have nothing to do with us.” 

“TI did not want to stop just then,” she said, hastily. He had 
recognized her then! She turned to Fontaine in a confused sort of way, 
and called him to her. 

“Charles,” she said, calling him by his Christian name for the first 
time. “Have you? ... Will you?...” The words died away. But 
after that first moment she was quite outwardly calm again. Butler 
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had recognized her. She made a great effort. She spoke quietly and 
indifferently, while to herself she said passionately, that at least he could 
not read her heart. She had taken her resolution, she would abide by it. 

Reine, in her place, would have done differently. Catherine was doing 
wrong, perhaps, but with no evil intent—she was false with a single heart. 
She thought there was no other solution to her small perplexities than 
this desperate one she had taken. If she had been older she would have 
been wiser. Wait. That is the answer to most sorrows, to most troubled 
consciences. But how can one believe in this when one has not waited 
for anything? Some one says, very wisely and touchingly : ‘“ To the old, 
sorrow is sorrow; to the young, sorrow is despair.’ What other inter- 
pretation may there not be hidden beneath the dark veil to those who can 
see from afar ? 


CHAPTER XIII 
MENDELSSOHN’S WEDDING-MARCH. 


CaTHERINE BuTLER was to have been married on the 10th, but old 
Mr. Beamish was suddenly taken ill, and everything had to be put off 
indefinitely. Dick offered himself to remain at Tracy until after Catherine 
George’s wedding. 

This wedding was fixed for a very early date. Madame de Tracy 
was anxious to have it over before she left for Paris. Lady Fare- 
brother, who was written to, sent back her consent in a strange jumble 
of religion and worldliness. Mrs. Buckington, to everybody’s surprise, 
came out with a fifty-pound note for Catherine’s trousseau. The modest 
little outfit did not take long to make ready. Fontaine undertook the 
other necessary arrangements at Caen, for from the difference of religion 
there were some slight complications beyond those which usually attend 
weddings. The day came very quickly, almost unexpectedly and suddenly 
at last, like most eventful days. 

The Protestant church is a great, grey, vault-like place, with many 
columns and sad-coloured walls. Catherine, who had slept at Caen the 
night before in a house belonging to the De Vernons, came driving up to 
the door with Madame de Tracy just as the party arrived from Petitport 
by the early train. They all passed in together, but Catherine felt a chill 
as she came into the sombre place. It was so big, so full of echoes; 
some one brushed against a chair as the little procession passed up the 
centre aisle, the dismal scraping sound reverberated from column to 
column. ‘The clergyman was a kind-looking, white-haired old man, who 
read the service in a plaintive, mumbling voice. He was only passing 
through the place, he knew none of the people, but he was interested in 
the little sweet-eyed bride, and long afterwards he remembered her when 
he met her again. Fontaine was uncomfortable, and very glad when this 
part of the ceremony was over. There was no knowing where these myste- 
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rious rites to which he was exposed, defenceless and without redress, 
might not lead him. He was not anxious for Catherine. She was inured 
to it, and she was so docile and gentle, too, that nothing would be counted 
very heavily against her; but for a good Catholic like himself, who knew 
better, who had been carefully instructed, there was no saying what dangers 
he might not be incurring. 

The service was soon over, but Madame de Tracy had made some 
mistake in her orders, and when the wedding-party came out into the 
peristyle of the church, the carriages had both disappeared. It was but 
a short way to the church where they were going. Most of them had 
intended to walk, and there was now no other alternative. ‘ Venez, 
madame,” said Jean de Tracy, offering Catherine his arm, while Fontaine 
followed with Madame de Tracy ; then came Marthe, with some children ; 
and last of all, Dick, and a strange lady, who had also arrived from Petit- 
port by the early train. It was not Madame Mérard. She, naturally 
enough, refused to be present at the ceremony; Madame Ernestine, too, 
found it quite out of the question to be up at such an impossible hour. 
The strange lady was handsomely dressed in a grey silk gown and a pale- 
coloured Cashmere sliawl. She kept a little apart from the rest, never 
lifting her eyes off her book during the service. Madame de Tracy could 
not imagine who she was at first, but Catherine’s eyes brightened when 
she saw her. 

The strange lady looked a little ashamed and shy and fierce at once. She 
had fancied people stared at her as she came along ; and no wonder, for a 
more beautiful and noble-looking young creature than Reine Chrétien at 
that time never existed. Under her bonnet her eyes looked bigger and 
brighter, and her rippled hair was no longer hidden under the starch of 
her cap; she came up with a certain grace and stately swing which she 
had caught from her mother. Secretly, she felt uncomfortable in her 
long-trained gown ; but she came bravely along, as if she had been used 
to her draperies all her life. Dick was amused and interested to see his 
peasant maiden so transformed. 

“ Reine, I never should have dared to fall in love with you if I had 
first known you like this,” said he, watching his opportunity, and taking 
his place beside her. 

“Don’t laugh at me,” said Reine. 

“ What a dismal affair this has been. I know my aunt has cooked the 
whole thing up,” Dick went on. ‘They are not in the least suited to 
each other.” 

Reine sighed. “ TIll-assorted marriages never answer,” she said, in the 
quick harsh tones she sometimes used. 

“ But well-assorted marriages, mademoiselle,” said Dick, gaily and 
kindly, and then he stopped short. A sad glance had crossed his; 
Catherine looked back with her pale face, and the young man, who always 
said out what was in his mind, began pitying her to his companion. 

Reine, never very talkative, became quite silent by degrees. 
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Some bells were ringing from some of the steeples, and to Catherine 
they seemed playing one of the bars of Mendelssohn’s wedding-march over 
and over again. They were passing by some of those old wooden houses 
which still exist in the quaint old city, piled with carvings and balconies 
and flowers, chiefly balsams, flaming against the blackened walls; heads 
were peeping through the windows, casements were gleaming. It was 
like the realization of a fancy Catherine once had long ago, when she was 
listening to Beamish in the studio. 

“ How loudly those bells are ringing, they will break their necks,” said 
Jean de Tracy, by way of something to say, for conversation was a little 
difficult, under the circumstances, and silence was difficult too. 

All ronnd the church of St. Pierre there is a flower-garden. The 
church stands at the end of the quai, and at the meeting of many streets. 
The market people were in groups all about when the wedding-party 
arrived. There seemed to be an unusual stir in the place. It is always 
gay and alive, to-day it was more than usually crowded with white caps, 
and flowers, and blouses, and baskets of vegetables. Jean de Tracy, who 
was used to the place, led the way across to a side door, which he opened 
and held back for Catherine to pass in, but she Waited until the others 
came up. Fontaine and Madame de ‘Tracy first entered, the others 
following after, and then there was a sudden stop, and no one advanced 
any farther. If the Protestant temple seemed melancholy, this was 
terrible to them as they came in out of the cheerful clatter and sunshine, 
into a gloom and darkness which startled them all. The high altar was 
hung completely in black; the lights burnt dimly : by degrees, when they 
could distinguish more clearly, they saw that figures in mourning were 
passing up the long aisle, while voices at the altar were chaunting a 
requiem for the dead. Catherine gave a little cry, and seized hold of 
some one who was standing near her. 

“ Ah! how terrible!” cried Madame de Tracy, involuntarily. 

“There must be some mistake,” said Dick. “ Have we come to the 
wrong church ?” 

“Tt often happens so in our churches,” Reine said, quietly taking 
Catherine’s hand. “I do not think there is any mistake.” 

Fontaine and Jean de Tracy went hastily forward to speak to an 
official who was advancing up a side aisle. As Reine said, there was no 
mistake, they were expected ; a little side-altar had been made ready 
for them, where l’Abbé Verdier’s well-known face somewhat reassured 
them, but not entirely. We all know that the marriage service goes 
on though there are mourners in the world. Why not face the truth? 
and yet it was sad and very depressing. The ceremony was hurried 
through, but Catherine was sobbing long before it came to an end. 
Marthe was the person who was least moved. It put her in mind of her 
own profession, now soon approaching, when neither marriage nor burial- 
service, but something between the two, would be read over her. Reine 
was trying to cheer and reassure the children. Toto said he wanted to 
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go, he was frightened and began to whimper, and at last Reine took him + | +@ 


out into the porch. h 
Butler, who always seemed to know where she was, followed her a 
minute after, and stood with her under the noble old porch with its 0 
ornamentations and gurgoyles carved against the blue of the sky ; stony t] 
saints and flowers, fantastic patterns, wreaths, birds flying, arch built g 
upon arch, delightful bounty and intricate loveliness, toned and tinted by ge 
the years which had passed since these noble gates were put up to the te 
house of the Lord, and the towers overhead were piled. Dick thought I 
he should be well content to stand there with Reine like the abbots and ti 
saints all about, and see the centuries go by, and the great tides of the 
generations of people. t 
Reine was busy meanwhile, answering Toto’s impatient little questions ; } 
her shawl was half slipping off, as she leant against a niche in the wall: d 
with one hand (it was a trick she had) she was shading her eyes from the 
sun, with the other she was holding Toto’s little stout fist. a 
“Tam trying to give you a name,” said Dick at last, smiling. “Ido i 
not know what noble lady was martyred in Cashmere, for whom you a 
might stand, in your niche, just as you are.” 
As he spoke, some more of the mourners passed in. It was the funeral t 
of a high dignitary in the place, and numbers of people were attending it. i 
“* What a sad wedding for poor Catherine,” Reine said, looking after them. V 
“ Poor little thing! It must be almost over now,” Dick answered. I 
“T shall not be sorry for one if it were, only to get rid of all this,” 
said Reine, tugging at her great Indian shawl; “and to go back to f 
Petitport quietly in my own everyday clothes.” 
“T think after all I like you best in your cap and apron,” said Butler, é 
looking at her critically. 
“I knew it, I knew it!” Reine cried, suddenly flashing up; “I am 
not used or fit for anything else but what I am accustomed to. I often feel 
if I ever put off my poor peasant dress it may turn out an evil day for you 


and for me. You might change and be ashamed of me perhaps, and . . .” ' 

“ Hush, Reine,” said Butler: “ it isn’t worthy of you to have so little 
trust in me. Why wouldn’t you believe me the other day, as now, when 
I tell yu ...?” 

“ Shall I tell you what makes me mistrust you?” the girl answered, 
and her eyes seemed to dilate, and then she suddenly broke off and went 
on angrily: “ Ah, I am no angel from heaven; I have told you that often 
enough. Wein our class are not like you others. We don’t pretend to take 
things as they come, and to care, as you do, for nothing, nor do we women 
trick our husbands, and speak prettily to them as if they were children 
to be coaxed and humoured. I have good blood in my veins, but I am a 
woman of the people for all that, and I love frankness above all things, 
and there are things belonging to this dress, belonging to rich people I 
hate, and I always shall hate; never will I condescend to deceive you, to 
pretend to be what I am not—I cannot dissemble; do you see?” she 
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-cried ; “ and if there is anything in my mind, it comes out in time— 
hatred, or jealousy, or whatever it may be.” 

“You are pretending to be what you are not when you make yourself 
out worse than you are,” Dick said gravely, chipping off a little piece of 
the cathedral with his penknife. ‘The little bit of soft stone fell to the 
eround like dust—Reine looked up, hesitated, and suddenly calmed down, 
“Forgive me,” she said at last, with a thrilling low voice, “I was wrong 
to doubt you ;” and she tore off her glove and put her honest hand in his. 
Butler was touched, and stooped and kissed it ; but he wished, and in his 
turn hated himself for wishing, that she had not pulled off her glove. 

And so the martyr came out of her niche, and it was time to go, 
but before the wedding-party left the church some one whispered to 
M. Fontaine to come out by the side-door, for the funeral carriages were 
drawn up at the great front entrance. 

Fontaine took his wife away to Rouen for a fortnight’s distraction 
after the ceremony. While the two were going off in a nervous téte-d-téte 
in the coupé of a railway carriage, the others were returning to Tracy, silent 
and depressed for the most part, like people after an unsuccessful expedition, 

“Tam going to smoke a cigar,” said Dick, looking in at the door of 
the carriage where Madame de Tracy and Marthe and the children were 
installed. De Tracy hearing this, started up from his seat and said he 
would come too, and Dick walked along the second-class carriages until 
he had made his selection. 

In one corner of a crowded department sat a peasant-girl with two 
great baskets at her knees. De Tracy got in without even observing 
her, sat down at the other end of the bench, and let down the window 
and puffed his smoke out into the open air. Dick did not light his cigar 
after all, but sat turning one thing and another in his head. Once looking 
up he caught the glance of Reine’s two kind eyes fixed upon him, and 
he could not help saying, “* What has become of the grand lady Made- 
moiselle Chrétien.” Reine pointed to her baskets and looked down trying 
to be grave. Butler did not speak to her any more; the compartment was 
full of blouses ; he had only wanted to see her safe to her journey’s end. 

Dominique was at the station with the cart he had brought for Reine, 
and the Tracy carriage was waiting too. Madame de Tracy, nodding 
greetings right and left, got in, followed by Marthe and the children and 
little Toto, who was to spend a couple of days at the chateau before he 
went to his grandmother. Madame de Tracy knew everybody by name 
and graciously inquired after numbers of Christian names. 

“Jean, there is that excellent Casimir,” pointing to a repulsive- 
looking man with one eye. “ Bring him here to me. How do you do? 
how is your poor wife? Ah, I forgot, you are not married. How are 
you yourself? Not coming, Jean? ‘Then drive on, Jourdain. Baptiste, 
put Monsieur Toto on my great fur cloak ; yes, my child, you must, 
indeed; I should never forgive myself if you were to catch cold now your 
papa is away. Never mind being a little too warm.” And so the 
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carriage load drove off in slight confusion, poor Toto choking, and trying 
in vain to get his mouth out of the fur. 

Meanwhile Dick went and helped Reine into her cart with as much 
courtesy as if she was a duchess getting into a magnificent chariot. She 
blushed, nodded good-night, and drove off immediately ; and then Butler 
came back and joined his cousin, who was standing by, looking rather 
surprised. 

“ Come along, my Don Quixote,” said Jean, turning off the little 
platform and striking out towards the fields. It was a quiet twilight walk. 
They both went on in silence for a time. There was a sound of grass- 
hoppers quizzing at their feet from every grass tuft and distant coppice 
and hedgerow. One or two villagers passed them, tramping home to their 
cottages. 

“‘T hope my mother is satisfied,” said Jean de Tracy at last, “and 
easy in her mind. I must confess, Dick, that I myself had some mis- 
givings. That poor little thing! I could see very well that it was not 
Fontaine she was thinking of all the time. Hé! It is not the first wedding 
I have been at.” 

Dick could not answer; he felt horribly guilty and uncomfortable. 
“ Heaven knows,” he was thinking to himself, ‘1 am unconscious of ever 
having said a word or done anything to make that poor child fancy I cared 
for her!” ... He was haunted by the remembrance of that pale face 
looking in through the window, and yet it might have been a mere 
chance after all. His course was plain enough now ; to Reine he had 
spoken words of love, to her he was bound by every tie of honour and 
sincere affection, and yet his head was full of all sorts of regrets and 
remorses. Reine’s sudden outbreak had left a discomfort in his mind 
which he tried in vain to shake off,—a discomfort which concerned Reine 
herself as well as poor little Catherine. He began to hate concealment, 
to tell himself that the sooner he had done with mysteries the better. 
Should he tell them all now, directly ; should he speak to his cousin here 
walking beside him, and tell him of his plans, or wait a little longer until 
he had spoken to his uncle Charles first before declaring himself to the 
others? On the whole he decided this last plan would be best. But he 
vowed to himself that Reine at least should have no cause to reproach 
him. “At all events she is rich ; they ought to approve of that,” thought 
Dick, bitterly. ‘I shall have a terrible time of it, but that cannot be 
helped.” He would work hard and make himself independent, and brave 
the coming storm. It was true that she had enough for them both, even 
now ; but to accept her money was an impossibility, and she had acknow- 
ledged it herself when she liad once told him how rich she was. 

Now that Reine knew him better, that a certain education in the way 
of the world had come to her, she began to understand better than she had 
done before their relative positions. It was no longer the poor and 
struggling artist aspiring to the hand of the rich fermiére who had been so 
courted and much made of by the small dignitaries and needy propri¢taires 
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of the place. She understood better the differences between them; she 
began to see the gulf which she must cross if she did not wish to shock 
him and repulse him unconsciously at almost every step. He could not 
come to her as she had imagined once: she must go to him. Her heart 
failed her sometimes. That sham, idle, frittering, fidgety, trammelled, uneasy 
life had no attractions for her. Reine imagined herself playing the piano 
and nodding her head in time, and occasionally fanning herself with a 
scented pocket-handkerchief, and burst out laughing at the idea. Her 


‘notions of society were rather vague, and Dick hardly knew how to 


explain to her the things he was so used to. 

“T hope you will never fan yourself with your pocket-handkerchief,” 
he said, when Reine described her visions for the future. He owned to 
himself sometimes that she was right in what she said. He liked her best 
when he thought of her as herself, at home in her farm, with her servants 
and her animals round her. There she was, simple and gentle and 
thoughtful in all her ministrations, occupied always, unselfish, and only 
careful for others. After that last outbreak she met him with a sweet 
humility and womanliness which charmed him and touched him utterly. 
The night he said good-by to her she came out with him under the great 
arch, and stood looking at him with her noble tender face. 

“Fate has done its best to separate us, has it not?” said Reine, 
smiling ; “putting us like this, on different sides of the sea. But you 
will come back, is it not so?” she said, “ and I have no fear any more. 
I shall wait for you here.” 

The sunset was illuminating the old farm and the crumbling barns, 
and Petitpére’s blue smock and white locks, as he sat on his bench 
smoking his evening pipe; some cows were crossing the road from one 
field to another, with tinkling bells sounding far into the distance ; the 
creat dog came up and rubbed his head at his mistress’s knee. ‘ He 
will know you again,” Reine said, holding out both her hands, “ when 
you come back to me,” and so they parted. 

The next day the whole family of Tracys started together for Paris. 
Madame mere in a huge bonnet, which almost completely concealed her 
face, was assisted from her apartment by her grandson to a close carriage. 
She was anxious to consult some Paris doctors on the state of her health. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MADAME FONTAINE AT HOME IN THE CHALET. 


Wnen Catherine with her husband returned from their trip a fortnight 
later and looked out through the diligence windows at the chateau, the 
blinds were drawn, the shutters shut, the garden chairs were turned up 
on their seats, the great iron gates were closed fast. Catherine never had 
realized so completely that she was not coming back there any more, but 
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to the little chalet with the balconies and weathercocks which Madame de 
Tracy had shown her. It was like the story of Rip Van Winkle: she had 
been away among the elves and gnomes a hundred years. Everybody was 
gone that she was used to: Dick was gone, the others dispersed here and 
there ; most of the strangers lodging in the village had left ; even Catherine 
George had vanished; Monsieur and Madame Mérard had retired to their 
campagne. It was a mouldy little villa on the high-road to Bayeux, 
but Fontaine assured her from experience that they would doubtless return 
before long. Perhaps in his heart of hearts the worthy maire regretted 
that his téte-d-téte should be so soon interrupted, but he blamed himself 
severely for the inconsiderate feeling. “ After all that I owe to these 
excellent parents,” he explained, “the magnificent dot which their 
daughter brought me, I feel that they must always look upon the 
chalet as their home whenever they feel inclined to do so. You, ma 
trés-chére amie, are gifted with a happy and equable temper: I know 
you will not hesitate to bestow upon them those filial attentions which 
are so graceful when accorded by youth to old age. Believe me, I shall 
not be ungrateful.” 

Catherine smiled at the solemn little address: she was glad that there 
was anything she could do for her husband. For already his kindness, 
his happiness, his entire contentment, had made her ashamed. “ Ah, it 
was cruel to have taken so much, to have so little to give in return,”’ she 
had thought once or twice. At least she would do her duty by him, 
she told herself, and it was with a very humble, and yet hopeful, heart that 
she passed the threshold of her new home. Toto was there to welcome 
them, and to trample upon all the folds of Catherine’s muslin dress with 
his happy little feet, and Justine, the excellent cook, came out to stare at 
the new inmate of the chilet. 

“ Soyez la bien-venue,” said Fontaine, embracing his wife affectionately ; 
and they all three sat down very happily, to dine by the light of 
the lamp. ‘The entertainment began with a melon. 

“ Grandmamma is coming on Saturday week,” said Toto. ‘ Mr. 

. Pélottier will call for them on his way back from Caen.” 

“ Ah, so much the better,” said Justine, who was carrying away the 
empty dishes. Justine did not approve of second marriages. 

Madame Fontaine soon found that she would have little or nothing to 
do with the domestic arrangements in the chalet. She was much too 
greatly in awe of Justine, the excellent cook, who had fried Fontaine’s 
cutlets for fifteen years, to venture to interfere in the kitchen. Fontaine 
himself had been accustomed, during his long bachelor life and after his 
first wife’s death, to interest himself in the cares of the ménage. He 
superintended the purchase of fish, the marketing, the proper concocting 
of the pot-au-feu. He broke sugar, and made himself generally useful in 
the house. He might be discovered sometimes of a fine morning busily 
employed in the courtyard, sawing up pieces of wood for the stove. He 
cut pegs with his penknife to hang up the clothes in the field; he had 
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even assisted on occasion to get them in before a shower came down. 
He knocked nails, gardened, mended windows, signed papers for the 
villagers, contracts of marriage, agreements, disagreements. The people 
of Petitport were constantly coming to their maire for redress and advice. 

Fontaine used to do his best to dissuade them from going to law, but 
the neighbours were tenacious of their rights, and enjoyed nothing so 
much as a good lawsuit. Even old Nanon Lefebvre once insisted on 
spending her wretched earnings in summoning her cousin Leroi at 
Bayeux, who had unjustly grasped a sum of two pounds, she declared, 
to which she was entitled. She lost her trial, and received back a few 
shillings from Fontaine’s own pocket, with a lecture which she took in 
very ill part. She never would believe he had not made some secret 
profit by the transaction. 

The very first morning after her arrival, Catherine, who was outside 
upon the terrace, heard the stormy voices of some of Monsieur le Maire’s 
clients coming shrill and excited from the kitchen, where Fontaine often 
administered justice. From the little embankment Catherine could see 
the sea and the village street descending, and the lavatoire, where the 
village women in their black stockings and white coiffs and cotton night- 
caps were congregated scrubbing and flapping and chattering together. 
The busy sounds came in gusts to Catherine in her garden, the fresh sea- 
breezes reached her scented by rose-trees. On fine days she could make 
out in the far distance the faint shimmer of the rocks of the Calvados out 
at sea, where the Spanish galleon struck. It struck and went down, and 
all on board perished, the legend runs, and the terrible rocks were called 
by its name for a warning. But now-a-days all the country round is 
christened Calvados, and the name is so common that it has lost its terror. 

Fontaine sometimes administered justice in the kitchen, sometimes in 
a little dark draughty office, where he kept odd pieces of string, some ink, 
some sealing-wax, and some carpenter’s tools. The chalet was more 
picturesque than comfortable as a habitation. The winds came thundering 
against the thin walls and through the chinks and crevices ; the weather- 
cocks would go twirling madly round and round, with a sound like distant 
drums. In the spring-tides, Justine had said, the water would come up 
over the embankment and spread over the marguerite beds and the rose- 
trees, and the rain falling from the cliff would make pools in front of the 
dining-room door. ‘The drawing-room was upstairs. It was a room of 
which the shutters were always closed, the covers tied down tightly over 
the furniture, the tablecloths and rugs rolled up, and the piano locked. 
The room was never used. When Monsieur Mérard was there they were 
in the habit of sitting in his bedroom of an evening, Fontaine told his 
wife. ‘C’est plus snog, comme vous dites,” he said. Catherine demurred 
at this and begged to be allowed to open the drawing-room, and make use 
of it and of the piano. Fontaine agreed,—to what would he not have 
agreed that she wished?—but it was evidently a pang to him, and he 
seemed afraid of what Madame Mérard might say. 
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The second day seemed a little longer to Catherine than the first at 
the chalet, and the third a little longer than the second. Not to Fontaine, 
who settled down to his accustomed occupations, came, went, always 
taking care that Catherine should not be left for any time alone. Now 
and then, as days went on, she wished that she could be by herself a little 
more; she was used to solitude, and this constant society and attention 
was a little fatiguing. Ail that was expected from her was, ‘“ Yes, mon 
ami,” “Non, mon ami.” At the end of a month it became just a little 
wearisome; for, counting the fortnight at Rouen, Catherine had now been 
married a month. Petitport had begun to put on its nightcap ; scarcely 
any one remained, shutters were put up, and there was silence in the 
street. She walked up to the farm, but Reine had been away at Caen for 
some time, Dominique told her. One day was like another. Nobody 
came. Fontaine talked on, and Catherine almost looked forward to the 
arrival of Toto’s grandparents to break the monotony. 

“Ce qui cofite le plus pour plaire, c’est de cacher que |’on s’ennuie.” 
Catherine had read this somewhere in a book of French maxims, and the 
words used to jangle in her ears long afterwards, as words do. Sometimes 
she used to think of them involuntarily in those early days in the begin- 
ning of her married life, when she would be sitting by her own fireside 
alone with Fontaine. Monsieur le Maire was generally bolt upright on 
a stiff-backed chair by the table, delightedly contemplating the realization 
of his dreams ; while Madame Fontaine, on a low little seat by the fire, 
with her work falling upon her lap, was wondering, perhaps, whether this 
could be her own self and the end of all her vague ideals. The little gold 
ring upon her finger seemed to assure her it was so indeed. This was her 
home at last. There sat her husband, attentive, devoted, irreproachable, 
discursive—how discursive! Conversation was Fontaine’s forte, his weak- 
ness, his passion, his necessity. The most utterly uninteresting and 
unlikely subjects would suggest words to this fertile brain; his talk was 
a wonder of ingenuity and unintermittingness. Now for the first time 
for many years he had secured a patient and a silent listener, and 
the torrent which had long been partially pent up had found a vent. 
Poor Fontaine was happy and in high:spirits; and under the circum- 
stances could any repetition, retrospection, interrogation, asseveration, 
be sufficient? Must not every possible form of speech be employed 
to tell Catherine how sensible he was to the happiness which had 
befallen him? “And you too are happy,” he used to say, trium- 
phantly ; and if his wife smiled gratefully, and answered “ Yes,” no one, 
I think, could blame her. 

She was happy after a fashion. It was so strange to be wanted, to be 
loved and of importance, and looked for and welcomed. She found this 
as difficult tu believe in as all the rest. Fontaine was always thinking of 
what would give her pleasure. Her sisters were to come to her for their 
holidays always—whenever she liked, he said ; and Catherine’s heart: beat 
with delight at the thought of welcoming them to her own roof. The pretty 
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room upstairs, looking down the street, should be theirs, she thought; 
she would buy two little beds, some flower-pots for the window. Every 
day she looked in, on her way up and down, planning small preparations 
for them, and one little scheme and another to please them. How happy 
they would be! ‘This thought was almost perfect delight to her. She 
loved to picture them there, with their little beloved ugly heads. She 
took Toto into her confidence, and one day he came rushing in with a 
plaster statuette of Napoleon at St. Helena he had bought in the street. 
“C'est pour tes petites sceurs,” said he, and his stepmother caught him in 
her arms and covered. his round face with kisses. Fontaine happened to 
be passing by the door at the moment. His double eyeglasses were quite 
dim, for his eyes had filled with tears of happiness as he witnessed the 
little scene. 

“ Je me trouve tout attendri!’ 


’ 


said he, coming in. “ Ah, mon amie, 
you have made two people very happy by coming here. I am shedding 
tears of joy. They relieve the heart.” 

It was a pathetic jumble. When Fontaine was unconscious he was 
affecting in his kindliness and tenderness of heart, and then the next 
moment he would by an afterthought become suddenly absurd. 

In the first excitement of his return Fontaine had forgotten many little 
harmless precisions and peculiarities which gradually revived as time went 
by. On the morning that Monsieur and Madame Meérard were expected 
he appeared in a neat baize apron, dusting with a feather brush, arranging 
furniture, bustling in and out of the kitchen, and personally superintending 
all the preparations made to receive them. ‘ 

“Can't I do something?” Catherine timidly asked. 

“Va-t’en, mon enfant,” said Fontaine, embracing her. “Iam busy.” 

Catherine knew it was silly, but she could not bear to see him so 
occupied. She took her work, went and sat in the dining-room window 
waiting, and as she sat there she thought of the day she had come with 
Madame de Tracy, a stranger, to the gate of her future home. 

Toto came running in at last to announce the arrival of his grand- 
mother and grandfather. Fontaine took off his apron and rushed into the 
garden, and Catherine went and stood at the door to welcome them, a 
little shy, but glad on the whole to do her best to please her husband and 
his relations. 

Monsieur and Madame Mérard were heavy people. They had to be 
carefully helped down from the little high carriage in which they had 
arrived by Justine and Fontaine, who together carried in their moderate 
boxes and packages. Although her trunk was small, Madame Mérard was 
neatly and brilliantly dressed. Monsieur Mérard, who was a very, very 
stout old gentleman, wore slippers, a velvet cap, and short chequed 
trousers. He took off his coat immediately on arriving, as a matter of 
course, and sat down, breathless, in a chair near the window. 

“Venez, mon amie,” said Fontaine, much excited, leading Catherine 
up by the hand. “ Mon pére, ma mére” (the maire had a turn for oratory 
26—2 
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and situation), “I bring you a daughter,” he said; ‘“‘accord to her a 
portion of that affection you have for many years bestowed on me.” 

A snuffy kiss from Madame Mérard on her forehead, something 
between a sniff and a shake of the head, was the portion evidently 
reserved for Catherine. Monsieur Merard signed to her to advance, and 
also embraced her slowly, on account of his great size. After that they 
seemed to take nc more notice of her, only every now and then Catherine 
felt the old lady’s sharp eyes fixed upon her like the prick of two pins. 

‘‘Eh bien, Justine,” said Madame Mérard, addressing the cuisiniére. 
“‘ Has everything been going on well? You have taken good care of Monsieur 
and of Toto? Whatare you going to give us for our breakfast to-day ?” 

‘“‘ Monsieur is responsible’ for the breakfast,” said Justine, irascible 
now that she was sure of anally. “If he thinks it is possible for a cook 


to attend to her business when the masters are perpetually in and out of 


the kitchen he is much mistaken.” 

“ You are right, ma fille,” said Madame Mérard, soothingly. “I have 
told him so a hundred times. Eh bien, dites-moi! Where have you 
been taking your butter since I left?” 

“T have taken it from Madame Binaud, as madame desired,” said 
Justine. 

“ That is right,” said Madame Merard, “and yet there is no trusting 
any one. Imagine, Charles! that I have been paying thirty-eight sous 2 
pound. It was for good Isyngny butter, that is true, but thirty-eight 
sous! Ah, it is abominable. How much do you pay for butter in 
England, madame?” said the old lady, suddenly turning round upon 
Catherine, and evidently expecting a direct answer to a plain question. 

“ Half-a-cr I don’t know,” said Catherine, looking to Fontaine to 
help her. Fontaine turned away much disappointed : he wanted his wife to 
shine, and he guessed the painful impression her ignorance would produce. 

“‘ Ho, ho,”’ said old Mérard, in a droll little squeaking voice, “ Madame 
Mérard must give you some lessons, my young lady.” He was good- 
naturedly trying to avert disagreeables, 

“Lessons,” said Madame Mérard, hoarsely. “It is no longer the 
fashion for young women to interest themselves in the management of 
their domestic expenses. It is perhaps because they contribute nothing 





to them.” 

Catherine felt very angry at this unprovoked attack. She made an 
effort. ‘I shall be very glad to learn anything you will teach me,” she 
said. But already she was beginning to wonder whether she had 
not been wrong to wish for the téte-a-téte to be interrupted. If 
it is hard to seem amused when one is wearied, it is also difficult to 
eonceal one’s pain when one is wounded. They all sat down to breakfast. 
Monsieur Mérard asked for a pin, and carefully fastened his napkin across 
his shirt-front. Madame Mérard freely used her knife to cut bread, to eat 
dainty morsels off her plate. Everything went on pretty smoothly until 
Toto, who had been perfectly good for a whole fortnight, incited by the 
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reappearance of his grandparents, and perhaps excited by some wine the old 
lady had administered, became as one possessed. He put his hands into 
the dishes, helped himself in this fashion to a nice little sole he had taken 
a fancy to, beat the rappel with his spoon upon the tablecloth, and held up 
his plate for more, so that the gravy dropped down upon Catherine’s dress. 
She put her gentle hands upon his shoulder, and whispered gravely to 
him, This was a terrible offence. Madame Mérard took snuff, and wiped 
both eyes and nose in her handkerchief, shaking her head, 

“ Ah,” she said, “Charles, do you remember how patient his poor 
mother used to be with him? She never reproved him—never.” 

“T don’t think poor Léonie herself could be more gentle with her son 
than his stepmother is,” Fontaine answered, with great courage, holding 
out his hand to Catherine with a smile. 

But this scarcely made matters better. Catherine had found no favour 
in Madame Meérard’s little ferret eyes. She looked afraid of her for one 
thing, and there is nothing more provoking to people with difficult tempers 
and good hearts than to see others afraid. All day long Catherine did her 
best. She walked out a little way with the old couple ; she even took a 
hand at whist. They began at one, and played till five. Then Monsieur 
le Curé came in to see his old friend Madame Meérard, and Catherine 
escaped into the garden to breathe a little air upon the terrace, and to 
try and forget the humiliations and weariness of the day. So this was 
the life she had deliberately chosen, these were to be the companions 
with whom she was to journey henceforth. What an old ménagére ! 
what economies! what mustachios! what fierce little eyes! what a living 
tariff of prices! A cool, delicious evening breeze came blowing through 
her rose-trees, consoling her somewhat, and a minute afterwards Catherine 
saw her husband coming towards her. He looked beaming, as if he had 
just heard good news ; he waved his hand in the air, and sprang lightly 
forward to where she was standing. 

“ All the morning I have not been without anxiety; I was afraid that 
.omething was wrong,” he confided frankly to Catherine. ‘ But now I 
am greatly relieved. My mother is telling Monsieur le Curé that she and 
my stepfather fully intend to pass the winter with us.” Catherine tried 
to say something, but could not sueceed—her husband noticed nothing. 

Fontaine, from the very good-nature and affectionate fidelity of his 
disposition, seemed to cling very much to his early associates, and to the 
peculiar prejudices which he had learnt from them. The odd ways were 
familiar to him, the talk did not seem strange. It was of people and 
places he had known all his life. Their habits did not offend any very 
fine sense of taste. The translations which English minds make to them- 
selves of foreign ways and customs are necessarily incorrect and prejudiced. 
Things which to Catherine seemed childish, partly humorous, partly 
wearisome, were to Fontaine only the simple and natural arrangements of 
every day. He could sit contentedly talking for hours in his cabane, 
with the little flag flying from the roof. He could play away the bright 
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long afternoons with a greasy pack of cards or a box of dominoes. He 
could assume different costumes with perfect complacency,—the sport 
costume, when he went to the shooting-gallery some enterprising speculator 
had opened at Bayeux,—the black gaiters pour affaire,—the red flannel shirt 
for the sea-side stroll. . . . . Fontaine asked her one day if she would 


come down to the chateau with him. He had some business with the. 


bailiff, who was to meet him there. Leaving the Mérards installed upon 
the terrace, Catherine went for her hood and her cloak, and walked down 
the steep little ascent, and through the street, arm in arm with Monsieur le 
Maire. She had not been at the place since she left on the eve of her 
marriage. She began to think of it all; she remembered her doubts, 
her despair. They came to the gates at last, where only a few weeks 
ago Dick had told her of his love for Reine ; the whole thing seemed 
running through her head like the unwinding of a skein. While Fontaine 
was talking to the bailiff she went and rang at the bell, and told Baptiste, 
who opened the door, that she wanted to go up to her room. 

“ Mais certainement, madame! Vous allez bien. Vous voyez il n’y a 
plus personne.” Catherine crossed the hall, and looked into the deserted 
drawing-room,—how different it looked—how silent! The voices and 
music had drifted elsewhere, and Catherine George, she no longer existed, 
only a little smoke was left curling from the charred embers and relics 
of the past. Thinking thus, she went up to her own old little room, 
which was dismantled and looked quite empty, and as if it had 
belonged to a dead person. 

Catherine’s heart was very full; she looked round and about; the 
sunset was streaming in through the curtainless window; she heard the 
faint old sound of the sea ; she went to the little secrétaire presently, and 
opened one of the drawers and looked in. 

That last night when she had been packing her clothes, she had come 
upon one little relic which she had not had the heart to destroy. She 
had thrust it into a drawer in the bureau where she had already thrown 
some dead marguerites, and locked it in. No one finding it there would 
have been any the wiser. It was only a dead crumpled brown rose which 
Dick had picked up off the grass one day, but that had not prevented it 
from withering like other roses, It was still lying in the drawer among a 
handful of dry marguerites. Who would have guessed that the whole story 
of her life was written upon these withered stalks and leaves? She felt 
as if the story and life all had belonged to some one else. She opened the 
drawer—no one else had been there. As she took up the rose a thorn 
pricked her finger. ‘‘ Neither scent, nor colour, nor smell, only a thorn 
left to prick,” Catherine sadly sighed: “these other poor limp flowers at 
least have no thorns.” So she thought. Then she went and sat down upon 
the bed, and began to tell herself how good Fontaine had been to her, 
and to say to herself that it was too late now to wonder whether she had 
done rightly or wrongly in marrying him. But, at least, she would try 
to be good, and contented, and not ungrateful. Perhaps, if she was very 
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good, and patient, and contented, she might see Dick again some day, and 
be his friend and Reine’s, and the thorn would be gone out of the dead 
rose. Fontaine’s voice calling her name disturbed her resolutions, 

She found her husband waiting for her at the foot of the stairs. 

“Shall we revisit together the spot where we first read in each other’s 
hearts,” said he, sentimentally. 

“Not this evening,” said Catherine, gently. “I should like to go 
down to the sea before it grows quite dark.” 

Everybody had not left Petitport, for one or two families were still 
sitting in their little wooden boxes along the edge of the sands, and a 
hum of conversation seemed sounding in the air with the monotonous 
wash of the sea. The ladies wore bright-coloured hoods; the waves were 
grey, fresh and buoyant, rising in crisp crests against a faint yellow sky. 
A great line of soft clouds curled and tossed by high currents of wind 
was crossing the’sea. One or two pale brown stars were coming out one 
by one, pulsating like little living hearts in the vast universe. Catherine 
went down close to the water’s edge, and then threw something she held 
in her hand as far as she could throw. 

“ What is that?’ Fontaine asked, adjusting his eyeglass. 

“ Only some dead flowers I found in a drawer,” said Catherine. 

“My dear child, why give yourself such needless trouble?” asked 
the practical husband. “ You might have left them where they were or in 
the courtyard, if you did not wish to litter the room, or . . .” 

“Tt was a little piece of sentiment,” said Catherine, humbly trying 
to make a confession. “Some one gave me a rose once in England, long 
BRO GANG |) ogc! Bho 

“Some one who—who—who loved you,” Fontaine interrupted, in a 
sudden fume, stammering and turning round upon her. 

“Oh, no,” Catherine answered: “you are the only person who has 
ever loved me.” 

She said it so gently and sweetly, that Fontaine was touched beyond 
measure. And yet, though she spoke gently, his sudden anger had 
terrified her. She felt guilty that she could not bring herself to tell him 
more. She could not have made him understand her; why disquiet him 
with stories of the past, and destroy his happiness and her own too? 
Alas! already this had come to her. 














On the Cornice, 
— + ee 
(MENTONE AND SAN REMO.) 


Ir was a dull afternoon in February when we left Nice, and drove across 
the mountains to Mentone. Over hill and sea hung a thick mist. 
Turbia’s Roman tower stood up in cheerless solitude, wreathed round 
with driving vapour, and the rocky nest of Esa seemed suspended in a 
chaos between sea and sky. Sometimes the for broke and showed us 
Villafranca, lying green and flat in the deep blue below: sometimes a 
distant view of higher peaks swam into sight from the shifting cloud. But 
the whole scene was desolate. Was it for this that we had left our English 
home, and travelled from London day and night? At length we reached 
the edge of the cloud, and jingled down by Roccabruna and the olive 
groves, till one by one Mentone’s villas came in sight, and at last we found 
ourselves at the inn door. That night, and all next day, and the next 
night, we heard the hoarse sea beat and thunder on the beach. ‘The rain 
and wind kept driving from the south, but we consoled ourselves with 
thinking that the orange-trees and every kind of flower were drinking in 
the moisture and waiting to rejoice in sunlight which would come. 

It was a Sunday morning when we woke and found that the rain 
had gone, the sun was shining brightly on the sea, and a clear north wind 
was blowing cloud and mist away. We left the good people to their 
church, and out upon the hills we went, not caring much what path we 
took ; for everything was beautiful, and hill and vale were full of garden 
walks. Through lemon groves,—pale, golden, tender trees,—and olives, 
stretching their grey boughs against the lonely cottage tiles, we climbed, 
until we reached the pines and heath above. Then I knew the meaning of 
Theocritus for the first time. We found a well, broad, deep, and clear, 
with green herbs growing at the bottom, a runlet flowing from it down 
the rocky steps, maidenhair, black adiantum, and blue violets hanging 
from the brink and mirrored in the water. This was just the well in 
Hylas. Theocritus has been badly treated. They call him a court poet, 
dead to Nature, artificial in his pictures, Yet I recognized this fountain 
by his verse, just as if he had showed me the very spot. Violets grow 
everywhere, of every shade, from black to lilac. ‘Their stalks are long, 
and the flowers “nod” upon them, so that I see how the Greeks could 
make them into chaplets—how Lycidas wore his crown of white violets 
lying by the fireside, elbow-deep in withered asphodel, watching the 
chestnuts in the fire, and softly drinking deep healths to Ageanax far off 
upon the waves. It is impossible to go wrong in these valleys. They are 
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cultivated to the height of about five hundred feet above the sea, in terraces 
laboriously built up with walls, earthed and manured, and irrigated by 
means of tanks and aqueducts. Above this level, where the virgin soil 
has not been yet reclaimed, or where the winds of winter bring down 
freezing currents from the mountains through a gap or gully of the lower 
hills, a tangled growth of heaths and arbutus, and pines, and rosemaries, 
and myrtles, continue the vegetation, till it finally ends in bare grey rocks 
and peaks some thousand feet in height. Far above all signs of culti- 
vation on these arid peaks, you still may see villages and ruined castles, 
built centuries ago, for a protection from the Moorish pirates. To these 
mountain fastnesses the people of the coast retreated when they descried 
the sails of their foes on the horizon. In Mentone, at the present day, 
there are old men who in their youths were taken captive by the Moors, 
and many Arabic words have found their way into the patois of the 
common people. 

There is something strangely fascinating in the sight of these ruins on 
the burning rocks, with their black sentinel cypresses, immensely tall and 
far away. Long years and rain and sunlight have made these castellated 
eyries one with their native stone. It is hard to trace in their foun- 
dations where Nature’s workmanship ends, and where man’s begins. 
What strange sights these mountain villagers must see! The vast blue 
plain of the unfurrowed deep, the fairy range of Corsica hung midway 
between the sea and sky at dawn or sunset, the stars so close above their 
heads, the deep dew-sprinkled valleys, the green pines! On penetrating 
into one of these hill fortresses, you find that it is a whole village, with 
a church and castle and piazza, some few feet square, huddled together 
on a narrow platform. We found one day three magnates of Gorbio 
taking a morning stroll backwards and forwards, up and down their 
tiny square. Vehemently gesticulating, loudly chattering, they talked as 
if they had not seen each other for ten years, and were but just unloading 
their full budgets of accumulated news. Yet these three men probably 
had lived, eaten, drunk, and talked together from the cradle to that hour: 
so true it is that use and custom quicken all our powers, especially of 
gossipping and scandal-mongering. St. Agnese is the highest and most 
notable of all these villages. The cold and heat upon its absolutely barren 
rock must be alike intolerable. In appearance it is not unlike the Etruscan 
towns of Central Italy; but there is something, of course, grander in the 
immense historical antiquity of a Narni, a Fiesole, a Chiusi, or an Orvieto. 
Sea life and rusticity strike a different note from that of those Apennine- 
girdled seats of dead civilization, in which nations, arts, and religions have 
gone by and left but few traces,—some wrecks of giant walls, some exca- 
vated tombs, some shrines, where monks still sing and pray above the 
relics of the founders of once world-shaking, now almost forgotten, orders. 
Here at Mentone there’ is none of this ; the idyllic is the true note, and 
Theocritus is still alive. 

We do not often scale these altitudes, but keep along the terraced 
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glades by the side of olive-shaded streams. The violets, instead of peeping 
shyly from hedgerows, fall in ripples and cascades over mossy walls among 


maidenhair and spleenworts. They are very sweet, and the scund of 


trickling water seems to cool their fragrance to a most delicious harmon 
Sound, smell, and hue make up one chord, the sense of which is pure and 
perfect peace. The country people are kind, letting us pass everywhere, 
so that we make our way along their aqueducts and through their 
gardens, under laden lemon boughs, the pale fruit dangling at our ears, 
and swinging showers of scented dew upon us as we pass. Far better, 
however, than lemon or orange trees are the olives. Some of these are 
immensely old, numbering, it is said, five centuries, so that Petrarch may 
almost have rested beneath their shade on his way to Avignon. These 
veterans are cavernous with age: gnarled, split, and twisted trunks, throwing 
out arms that break into a hundred branches, every branch distinct, and 
feathered with innumerable sparks and spikelets of white, wavy, greenish 
light. These are the leaves, and the stems are grey with lichens. The 
sky and sea—two blues, one full of sunlight and the other purple—set 
these fountains of perennial brightness like gems in lapis lazuli. Ata 
distance the same olives look hoary and soft—a veil of woven light or 
luminous haze. But underneath their branches, in the shade, grey 
periwinkles wind among the snowy drift of allium. The narcissus sends 
its arrowy fragrance through the air, while far and wide the red anemones 
burn like fire, with interchange of blue and lilac buds, white arums, 
orchises, and pink gladiolus. Wandering there, and seeing the pale 
flowers, stars white and pink and odorous, we dream of Olivet, or the 
grave Garden of the Agony, and the trees seem always whispering of sacred 
things. How people can blaspheme against the olives, and call them imita- 
tions of the willow, or complain that they are shabby shrubs, I do not know. 

This shore would stand for Shelley’s “Island of Epipsychidion,” or 
the golden age which Empedocles describes, when the mild nations wor- 
shipped Aphrodite with incense and the images of beasts and yellow 
honey, and no blood was spilt upon her altars—when “ the trees flourished 
with perennial leaves and fruit, and ample crops adorned their boughs 
through all the year.” This even now is literally true of the lemon 
groves, which do not cease to flower and ripen. Everything fits in to 
complete the reproduction of Greek pastoral life. The goats eat cytisus 
and myrtle on the shore: a whole flock gathered round me as I sat 
beneath a tuft of golden green euphorbia the other day, and nibbled bread 
from my hands. ‘The frog still croaks by tank and fountain, “ whom the 
Muses have ordained to sing for aye,’’ in spite of Bion’s death. The 
narcissus, anemone, and hyacinth still tell their tales of love and death. 
Hesper still gazes on the shepherd from the mountain head. The slender 
cypresses still vibrate, the pines murmur, Pan sleeps in noontide heat, 
and goatherds and wayfaring men lie down to slumber by the roadside, 
under olive boughs in which cicadas sing. The little villages high up are 
just as white, the mountains just as grey and shadowy when evening falls. 
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Nothing is changed — except ourselves. I expect to find a statue of 
Priapus or pastoral Pan, hung with wreaths of flowers—the meal cake, 
honey, and spilt wine upon his altar, and young boys and maidens dancing 
round. Surely, in some far-off glade, by the side of lemon grove or garden, 
near the village, there must be still some such a pagan remnant of glad 
Nature-worship. Surely I shall chance upon some Thyrsis piping in the 
pine-tree shade, or Daphne flying from the arms of Phebus. So I dream 
until I come upon the Calvary set on a solitary hillock, with its prayer 
steps lending a prospect wide across the olives and the orange-trees, and 
the broad valleys to immeasurable skies and purple seas. There is the 
iron cross, the wounded heart, the spear, the reed, the nails, the crown of 
thorns, the cup of sacrificial blood, the title, with its superscription royal 
and divine. The other day we crossed a brook and entered a lemon field, 
rich with blossoms and carpeted with red anemones. Everything basked 
in sunlight and glittered with exceeding brilliancy of hue. <A tiny white 
chapel stood in a corner of the enclosure. Two iron-grated windows let me 
see inside : it was a bare place, containing nothing but a wooden praying- 
desk, black and worm-eaten, an altar with its candles and no flowers, 
and above the altar a square picture brown with age. On the floor were 
scattered several pence, and in a vase above the holy-water vessel stood 
some withered hyacinths. As my sight became accustomed to the gloom, 
I could see from the darkness of the picture a pale Christ nailed to the 
cross with agonizing upward eyes and ashy aureole above the bleeding 
thorns. Thus I stepped suddenly away from the outward pomp and 
bravery of Nature to the inward aspirations, agonies, and martyrdoms of 
man—from Greek legends of the past to the real Christian present—and I 
remembered that an illimitable prospect has been opened to the world, 
that in spite of ourselves we must turn our eyes heavenward, inward, 
to the infinite unseen beyond us and within our souls. Nothing 
ean take us back to Priapus or Pan. Nothing can again identify us 
with the simple natural earth. “ Une immense espérance a traverse la terre,” 
and these chapels, with their deep significances, lurk in the fair landscape 
like the cares of real life among our dreams of art, or like a fear of death 
and the hereafter in the midst of opera music. It is a strange contrast. 
The worship of men in those old times was symbolized by dances in the 
evening, banquets, libations, arid mirth-making. “ Euphrosyne” was 
alike the goddess of the righteous mind and of the merry heart. Old, 
withered women telling their rosaries at dusk; belated shepherds crossing 





* themselves beneath the stars when they pass the chapel; maidens weighed 


down with Margaret’s anguish of unhappy love; youths vowing their 
life to contemplation in secluded cloisters,—these are the human forms 
which gather round such chapels; and the motto of the worshippers 
consists in this, “ Do often violence to thy desire.” In the Tyrol we 
have seen whole villages praying together at daybreak before their day’s 
work, singing their Miserere and their Gloria and their Dies Ire to the 


sound of crashing organs and jangling bells; aypealing in the midst of 
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Nature’s gorgeousness to the spirit which is above Nature, which dwells 
in darkness rather than light, and loves the yearnings and contentions of 
our soul more than its summer gladness and peace. Even the olives here 
tell more to us of Olivet and the Garden than of the oil-press and the 
wrestling-ground. ‘The lilies carry us to the Sermon on the Mount, and 
teach humility, instead of summoning up some legend of a god’s love for 
a mortal. The hillside tanks and running streams and water-brooks 
swollen by sudden rain, speak of Palestine. We call the white flowers 
stars of Bethlehem. The large sceptre-reed; the fig-tree, lingering in 
harrenness when other trees are full of fruit; the locust-beans of the 
Caruba—for one suggestion of Greek idylls there is yet another of far 
deeper, dearer power. 

But who can resist the influence of Greek ideas at the Cap St. Martin? 
Down to the verge of the sea stretch the tall, twisted stems of Levant pines, 
and on the caverned limestone breaks the deep blue water. Dazzling as 
marble are these rocks, pointed and honeycombed with constant dashing 
of the restless sea, tufted with corallines and grey and purple sea-weeds 
in the little pools, but hard and dry and rough above tide level. Nor 
does the sea always lap them quietly : for the last few days it has come 
tumbling in, roaring and raging on the beach with huge waves crystalline 
in their transparency, and maned with fleecy spray. Such were the rocks 
and such the swell of breakers when Ulysses grasped the shore after his 
long swim. Samphire, very salt and fragrant, grows in the rocky honey- 
comb; then lentisk and beach-loving myrtle, both exceeding green and 
bushy ; then rosemary and euphorbia above the reach of spray. Fisher- 
men, with their long reeds, sit lazily perched upon black rocks above blue 
waves, sunning themselves as much as seeking sport. One distant tip of 
snow, seen far away behind the hills, reminds us of an alien, unremem- 
bered winter. While dreaming there, this fancy came into my head :— 
Polyphemus was born yonder in the Gorbio Valley. There he fed his 
sheep and goats, and on the hills found scanty pasture for his kine. He 
and his mother lived in the white house by the cypress near the stream 
where tulips grow. Young Galatea, nursed in the caverns of these rocks, 
white as the foam, and shy as the sea fishes, came one morning up the 
valley to “ pick mountain-hyacinths,” and little Polyphemus led the way. 
He knew where violets and sweet narcissus grew, as well as Galatea 
where pink coralline and spreading sea-flowers with their waving arms. 
But Galatea, having filled her lap with blue-bells, quite forgot the leaping 
kids, and piping cyclops, and cool summer caves, and yellow honey, and 
black ivy, and sweet vine, and water cold as Alpine snow. Down the 
swift streamlet she danced laughingly, and made herself once more bitter 
with the sea. But Polyphemus remained,—hungry, sad, gazing on the 
barren sea, and piping to the mockery of its waves. 

Filled with these Greek fancies it is strange to come upon a little sand- 
stone dell furrowed by trickling streams and overgrown with English 
primroses; or to enter the village of Roccabruna, with its medieval castle 
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and the motto on its walls, Zempora labuntur tacitisque senescimus annis. 
A true motto for the town where the butcher comes but once a week, 
and where men and boys, and dogs, and palms, and lemon-trees grow up 
and flourish and decay in the same hollow of the sunny hill. Into the 
hard conglomerate of the hill the town is built; house walis and precipices 
morticed into one another, dovetailed by the art of years gone by, and 
riveted by age. The same plants grow from both alike—spurge, cistus, 
rue, and henbane, constant to the desolation of abandoned dwellings. 
From the castle you look down on roofs, brown tiles and chimney-pots, 
set one above the other like a big card-castle. Each house has its foot on 
a neighbour’s neck, and its shoulder set against the native stone. The 
streets meander in and out, and up and down, overarched and balconied, 
but very clean. They swarm with children, healthy, happy little monkeys, 
who grow fat on salt-fish and yellow polenta, with oil and sun ad libitum. 
At night from Roccabruna you may see the flaring gas-lamps of the 
gaming-house at Monaco, that Armida’s garden of the nineteenth century. 
It is the sunniest and most sheltered spot of all the coast. Longago Lucan 
said of Monaco, “Non Corus in illum jus habet aut Zephyrus ;” winter 
never comes to nip its tangled cactuses, and aloes, and geraniums. The 
air swoons with the scent of lemon groves; tall palm trees wave their 
sraceful branches by the shore ; music of the softest and the loudest swells 
from the palace; cool corridors and sunny seats stand ready for the noon- 
tide heat or evening calm; without are olive gardens, green and fresh and 
full of flowers. But the witch herself holds her high court and never- 
ending festival of sin, in the painted banquet halls and among the green 
tables. 

Let us leave this scene and turn with the country-folk of Roccabruna 
to St. Michael’s Church at Mentone. High above the sea it stands, and 
from its open doors you look across the mountains with their olive-trees. 
Inside the church is a seething mass of country-folk and townspeople, 
mostly women, and these almost all old, but picturesque beyond descrip- 
tion; kerchiefs of every colour, wrinkles of every shape and depth, skins 
of every tone of brown and yellow, voices of every gruffness, shrillness, 
strength, and weakness. Wherever an empty corner can be found, it is 
soon filled by tottering babies and mischievous children. The country 
women come with their large dangling earrings of thin gold, wearing pink 
tulips or lemon buds in their black hair. A low buzz of gossipping and 
mutual recognition keeps the air alive. The whole service seems a 
holiday—a general enjoyment of gala dresses and friendly greetings, very 
different from the silence, immobility, and noli me tangere aspect of an 
English congregation. Over all drones, rattles, snores, and shrieks the 
organ; wailing, querulous, asthmatic, incomplete, its everlasting nasal 
chaunt—always beginning, never ending, through a range of two or three 
notes ground into one monotony. The voices of the congregation rise 
and sink above it. These southern people, like the Arabs, the Apulians, 
and the Spaniards, seem to find their music in a hurdy-gurdy swell of 
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sound. The other day we met a little girl, walking and spinning, and 
singing all the while, whose song was just another version of this chaunt. 
It has a discontented plaintive wail, as if it came from some vast age, and 
were a cousin of the primeval winds. 

At first sight, by the side of Mentone, San Remo is sadly prosaic. The 
valleys seems to sprawl, and the universal olives are monotonously grey 
upon their thick clay soil. Yet the wealth of flowers in the fat earth 
is wonderful. One might fancy oneself in a weedy farm flower-bed 
invaded by stray oats and beans and cabbages and garlic from the 
kitchen-garden. The country does not suggest a single Greek idea. It 
has no form or outline—no barren peaks, no spare and difficult vegetation. 
The beauty is rich but tame—valleys green with oats and corn, blossoming 
cherry-trees, and sweet-bean fields, figs coming into leaf, and arrowy 
bay-trees by the side of sparkling streams: here and there a broken 
aqueduct or rainbow bridge hung with maidenhair and briar and 
clematis and sarsaparilla. 

In the cathedral church of San Siro on Good Friday they hang the 
columns and the windows with black, they cover the pictures and deface 
the altar ; above the high altar they raise a crucifix, and below they place 
a catafalque containing the effigy of the dead Christ. To this sad symbol 
they address their prayers and incense, chant their “ litanies and lurvies,” 
and clash the rattles which commemorate their rage against the. traitor 
Judas. So far have we already passed away from the Greek feeling of 
Mentone. As I listened to the hideous din, I could not but remember 
the Theocritean burial of Adonis. Two funeral beds prepared: two 
feasts recurring in the springtime of the year. What a difference beneath 
this superficial similarity! cadd¢ vixve ola cabeidwr—attritus egrd macie. 
But the fast of Good Friday is followed by the festival of Easter. That 
after all is the chief difference. 

After leaving the cathedral we saw a pretty picture in a dull old 
street of San Remo—three children leaning from a window, blowing 
bubbles. The bubbles floated down the street, of every colour, round and 
trembling, like the dreams of life which children dream. The town is 
certainly most picturesque. It resembles a huge glacier of houses poured 
over a wedge of rock, running down the sides and along the ridge, and 
spreading itself into a fan between two torrents on the shore below. 
House over house, with balcony and staircase, convent turret and church 
tower, palm-trees and olives, roof gardens and clinging creepers—the 
white cataract of buildings streams downward from the lazar-house, and 
sanctuary, and sandstone quarries on the hill. It is a mass of streets 
placed close above each other, and linked together with arms and arches 
of solid masonry, as a protection from the earthquakes which are frequent 
at San Remo. The walls are tall, and form a labyrinth of gloomy passages 
and treacherous blind alleys, where the Moors of old might meet with a 
ferocious welcome. Indeed, San Remo is a fortress as well as a dwelling- 
place. Over its gateways may still be traced the pipes for molten lead, 
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and on its walls the eyeloops for arrows, with brackets for the feet of 
archers. Masses of building have been shaken down by earthquakes. 
The ruins of what once were houses gape with blackened chimneys and: 
dark, forlorn cellars; mazes of fungus and unhealthy weeds among the 
still secure habitations. Hardly a ray of light penetrates the streets; one 
learns the meaning of the Italian word “uggia” from their cold and 
gloom. During the day they are deserted by every one but babies and 
witch-like old women, some gossipping, some sitting vacant at the house- 
door, some spinning, or weaving, or minding little children—ugly and 
ancient as are their own homes, yet clean as are the streets. The younger 
population goes afield; the men on mules laden for the hills, the women 
burdened like mules with heavy and disgusting loads. It is not a hand- 
some race, but tall, well-grown, and strong. But to the streets again. 
The shops in the upper town are few, chiefly wine-booths and stalls for 
the sale of salt, fish, eggs, and bread, or cobblers’ and tinkers’ ware. Not- 
withstanding the darkness of their dwellings, the people have a love of 
flowers; azaleas lean from their windows, and vines, carefully protected 
by a sheath of brickwork, climb the six stories, to blossom out into a 
pergola upon the roof. Look at that mass of greenery and colours, dimly 
seen from beneath, with a yellow cat sunning herself upon the parapet! 
To reach such a garden and such sunlight who would not mount up six 
stories and thread a labyrinth of passages? I should prefer a room upon 
the east side of the town, looking southward to the Molo and the sea, with 
asound of water beneath, and a palm soaring up to fan my window with 
his feathery leaves. 

The shrines are little spots of brightness in the gloomy streets. 
Madonna with a sword; Christ holding his pierced and bleeding heart ; 
l'Eterno Padre pointing to the dead Son stretched upon his knee ; some 
souls in torment ; St. Roch reminding us of old plagues by the spot upon 
his thigh;—these are the symbols of the shrines. Before them stand rows 
of pots filled with gilliflowers, placed there by pious simple praying hands 
—by maidens come to tell their sorrows to our Lady rich in sorrow, by 
old women bent and shrivelled, in hopes of paradise or gratitude for happy 
days when Madonna kept Checchino faithful to his home, or saved the 
baby from the fever. 

Lower down between the sea and the hill is the municipal, aristocratical, 
ecclesiastical quarter of San Remo. There stands the Palace Borea—a 
truly princely pile, built in the last renaissance style of splendour with 
sea-nymphs and dolphins, and satyric heads, half lips, half leafage, round 
about its doors and windows. Once it formed the dwelling of a feudal 
family, but now it is a roomy anthill of a hundred houses, shops, and 
offices, the Boreas of to-day retaining but a portion of one flat, and making 
profit of the rest. There too are the barracks and the syndic’s hall, the 


‘ Jesuits’ school crowded with boys and girls, the shops for clothes, confec- 
y 5 P ? 


tionery and trinkets, the piazza with its fountain and tasselled planes, and 
flowery chestnut trees, a mass of greenery. Under these trees the idlers 
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lounge, boys play at leap-frog, men at bowls. Women in San Remo work 
all day, but men and boys play for the most part at bowls or toss-penny 
or leapfrog or morra. San Siro, the cathedral, stands at one end of the 
square. Do not go inside; it has a sickly smell of immemorial incense 
and garlic, indefinable and horrible. Far better looks San Siro from the 
parapet above the torrent. There you see its irregular half Gothic 
cutline across a tangle of lemon-trees and olives. The stream rushes by 
through high walls, covered with creepers, spanned by ferny bridges, 
feathered by one or two old tufty palms. And over all rises the ancient 
turret of San Siro, like a Spanish giralda, a minaret of pinnacles and 
pyramids and dome bubbles, with windows showing heavy bells, old clocks, 
and sun-dials painted on the walls, and a cupola of green and yellow tiles 
like serpent scales, to crown the whole. The sea lies beyond, and the 
house-roofs break it with grey horizontal lines. Then there are convents, 
legions of them, large white edifices, Jesuitical apparently for the most 
part, clanging importunate bells, leaning rose-blossoms and cypress-boughs 
over their jealous walls. 

Lastly, there is the port—the mole running out into the sea, the quay 
planted with plane-trees, and the fishing-boats—by which San Remo is 
connected with the naval glory of the past—with the Riviera that gave 
birth to Columbus—with the Liguria that the Dorias ruled—with the 
great name of Genoa. The port is empty enough now; but from the 
pier you look back on San Remo and its circling hills, a jewelled town 
set in illimitable olive greyness. The quay seems also to be the cattle- 
market. There the small buff cows of North Italy repose after their long 
voyage or march, kneeling on the sandy ground or rubbing their sides 
against the wooden cross awry with age and shorn of all its symbols, 
Lambs frisk among the boats; impudent kids nibble the drooping ears of 
patient mules. Hinds in white jackets and knee-breeches made of skins 
lead shaggy rams and fiercely bearded goats, ready to butt at every 
barking dog, and always seeking opportunities of flight. Farmers and 
parish priests in black petticoats feel the cattle and dispute about the price, 
or whet their bargains with a draught of wine. Meanwhile the nets are 
brought on shore glittering with the spawn of sardines, which are cooked 
like whitebait, with cuttlefish—amorphous objects stretching shiny feelers 
on the hot dry sand,—and prickly purple eggs of the sea-urchin. Women 
go about their labour through the throng, some carrying stones upon their 
heads, or unloading boats and bearing planks of wood in single file, two 
marching side by side beneath one load of lime, others scarce visible under 
a stack of oats, another with her baby in its cradle fast asleep. 

San Remo has an elder brother among the hills, which is called San 
Romolo, after one of the old bishops of Genoa. Who Remo was is buried 
in remote antiquity; but his town has prospered, while of San Romolo 
nothing remains but a ruined hill-convent among pine-trees. The old 
convent is worth visiting. Its road carries you into the heart of the 
sierra which surrounds San Remo, a hill-country something like the Jura, 
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undulating and green to the very top with maritime pines and pinasters. 
Riding up you hear all manner of Alpine sounds; brawling streams, 
tinkling cow-bells, and herdsmen calling to each other on the slopes. 
Beneath you lies San Remo, scarcely visible ; and over it the great sea 
rises ever so far into the sky, until the white sails hang in air, and 
cloud and sea-line melt into each other indistinguishably. Spanish 
chestnuts surround the monastery, with bright blue gentians, hepaticas, 
forget-me-nots and primroses about their roots. The house itself is 
perched on a knoll with ample prospect to the sea and to the mountains, 
very near to heaven, within a theatre of noble contemplations and soul- 
stirring thoughts. If Mentone spoke to me of the poetry of Greek pastoral 
life, this convent speaks of medieval monasticism—of solitude with God, 
above, beneath, and all around, of silence and repose from agitating cares, 
of continuity in prayer, and changelessness of daily life. Some precepts 
of the Imitatio came into my mind— Be never wholly idle; read or 
write, pray or meditate, or work with diligence for the common needs.” 
“Praiseworthy is it for the religious man to go abroad but seldom, and 
to seem to shun, and keep his eyes from men.” “Sweet is the cell 
when it is often sought, but if we gad about it wearies us by its seclu- 
sion.” Then I thought of the monks so living in this solitude ; their cell 
windows looking across the valley to the sea, through summer and winter, 
under sun and stars. ‘Then would they read or write, what long melodious 
hours; or would they pray, what stations on the pine-clad hills; or would 
they toil, what terraces to build and plant with corn, what flowers to tend, 
what cows to milk and pasture, tvhat wood to cut, what firccnes to gather 
for the winter fire; or should they yearn for silence, silence from their 
comrades of the solitude, what whispering galleries of God, where never 
human voice breaks loudly, but winds and streams and lonely birds 
disturb the awful stillness. In such a hermitage as this, only more wild, 
lived St. Francis of Assisi, among the Apennines. It was there that he 
learned the tongues of beasts and birds, and preached them sermons. 
Stretched for hours motionless on the bare rocks, coloured like them 
and rough like them in his brown peasant’s serge, he prayed and 
meditated, saw the vision of Christ crucified, and planned his order 
to regenerate a vicious age. So still he lay, so long, so like a stone, 
so gentle were his eyes, so kind and low his voice, that the mice 
nibbled bread crumbs from his wallet, lizards ran over him, and larks 
sang to him in the air, There, too, in those long, solitary vigils, the 
spirit of God came upon him, and the spirit of Nature was even as God's 
spirit, and he sang :—“ Laudato sia Dio mio Signore, con tutte le creature, 
specialmente messer lo frate Sole; per suor luna, e per le stelle ; per 
frate vento e per l’aire, e nuvolo, e sereno e ogni tempo.” Half the 
value of this hymn would be lost were we to forget how it was written, in 
what solitudes and mountains far from men, or to ticket it with some cold 
word like Pantheism. Pantheism it is not; but an acknowledgment of that 


brotherhood, beneath the love of God, by which the sun and moon and 
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stars, and wind and air and cloud, and clearness and all weather, and all 
creatures, are bound together with the soul of man. 


lo 


Few, of course, were like St. Francis. Probably no monk of San Romo 
was inspired with one spark of his humanity, or felt the poetry of Nature 
but most vaguely. It was as muchas they could boast, if they kept steadily 
to the rule of their order, and attended to the concerns each of his own 
soul. <A terrible selfishness, if rightly considered; but one which accorded 
with the delusion that this world is a cave of care, the other world a place 
of torture or undying bliss, death the prime object of our meditation, and 
life-long abandonment of our fellow-men the highest mode of existence. 
Why, then, should monks, so persuaded of the riddle of the earth, have 
placed themselves in scenes so beautiful? Why rose the Camaldolis and 
Chartreuses over Europe? white convents on the brows of lofty hills, 
among the rustling boughs of Vallambrosas, in the grassy meadows of 
Engelbergs,—always the eyries of Nature lovers, men smitten with the 
loveliness of earth? There is surely some meaning in these poetic 
stations. 

Here is a sentence of the Jmitatio, which throws some light upon the 
hymn of St. Francis and the sites of Benedictine monasteries, by explain- 
ing the value of natural beauty for monks who spent their life in studying 
death. “If thy heart were right, then would every creature be to thee a 
mirror of life, and a book of holy doctrine. There is no creature so small 
and vile that does not show forth the goodness of God.” With this 
sentence bound about their foreheads, walked Fra Angelico and St. 
Francis. To men like them the mountain valleys and the skies, and all 
that they contained, were full of deep significance. Though they reasoned 
“ de conditione humane miseria,” and “ de contemptu mundi,” yet the whole 
world was a pageant of God’s glory, a poem to his goodness. Their 
chastened senses, pure hearts, and simple wills, were as wings by which 
they soared above the things of earth, and sent the music of their souls aloft 
with every other creature in the symphony of praise. To them, as to Blake, 
the sun was no mere blazing disc or ball, but “an innumerable company 
of the heavenly host singing, ‘Holy, holy, holy isthe Lord God Almighty.” 
To them the winds were brothers, and the streams were sisters,—brethren 
in common dependence upon God their father, brethren in common conse- 
cration to His service, brethren by blood, brethren by vows of holiness. 
Perfect faith rendered this world no puzzle ; they overlooked the things 
of sense because the spiritual things were ever present, and as clear as 
day. Yet did they not forget that spiritual things are symbolized by 
things of sense; and so the smallest herb of grass was vital to their 
tranquil contemplations. We who have lost sight of the invisible world, 
who set our affections more on things of earth, fancy that because these 
monks despised the world, and did not write about its landscapes, therefore 
they were dead to its beauty. This is mere vanity: the mountains, stars, 
seas, fields, and living things were only swallowed up in the one thought 
of God, and made subordinate to the awfulness of human destinies. We to 
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whom hills are hills, and seas are seas, and stars are ponderable quantities, 
speak, write, and reason of them as of objects interesting in themselves. 
The monks were less concerned about such things because they only found 
in them the vestibules and symbols of a hidden mystery. 

The contrast between the Greek and medieval modes of regarding 
Nature is not a little remarkable. Both Greeks and monks, judged by 
nineteenth-century standards, were very unobservant of natural beauties. 
They make but brief and general remarks upon landscapes and the like, 
The wovriwy re kuudrwy avhpipoy yé\acpa ig very rare. But the Greeks 
stopped at the threshold of Nature ; the forces they found there, the 
gods, were inherent in Nature, and distinct. They did not, like the 
monks, place one spiritual power, omnipotent and omnipresent, above 
all, and see in Nature lessons of divine goodness. Since Paley somewhat 
overstrained the latter point of view, we have returned vaguely to Greek 
fancies. Perhaps we talk so much about scenery because it is scenery to 
us, and the life has gone out of it. 

I cannot leave the Cornice without one word about a place which lies 
between Mentone and San Remo. Bordighera has a beauty which is 
quite distinct from both. Palms are its chief characteristic. They lean 
against the garden walls, and feather the wells outside the town, where 
women come with brazen pitchers to draw water. In some of the 
marshy tangles of the plain, they spring from a thick undergrowth of 
spiky leaves, and rear their tall aérial arms against the deep blue back- 
ground of the sea or darker purple of the distant hills. White pigeons 
fly about among their branches, and the air is loud with cooings and with 
rustlings, and the hoarser croaking of innumerable frogs. Then, in the 
olive groves that stretch along the level shore, are labyrinths of rare and 
curious plants, painted tulips and white periwinkles, flinging their light 
of blossoms and dark glossy leaves down the swift channels of the 
brawling streams. On each side of the rivulets they grow, like sister 
cataracts of flowers instead of spray. At night fresh stars come out 
along the coast, beneath the stars of heaven; for you can see the lamps of 
Ventimiglia and Mentone and Monaco, and, far away, the lighthouses 
upon the promontories of Antibes and the Estrelles. At dawn, a vision 
of Corsica grows from the sea. The island lies eighty miles away, but 
one can trace the dark strip of irregular peaks glowing amid the gold and 
purple of the rising sun. If the air is clear and bright, the snows and 
overvaulting clouds which crown its mountains shine all day, and glitter 
like an apparition in the bright blue sky. “ Phantom fair,” half raised 
above the sea, it stands, as unreal and transparent as the moon when seen 
in April sunlight, yet not to be confounded with the shape of any cloud. 

If Mentone speaks of Greek legends, and San Romolo restores the 
monastic past, we feel ourselves at Bordighera transported to the East ; 
and lying under its tall palms, can fancy ourselves at Tyre or Daphne, or 
in the gardens of a Moslem prince. 


27—2 
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Che Prussian Army. 
er 


In Prussia the history of the Army is, more than in any other Continental 
State, also that of the constitution. The Prussian sovereigns succeeded 
very early in breaking the power of the nobility, and consequently the 
military organization rapidly passed from the feudal system to that of the 
standing army, and finally, as popular institutions began to predominate, 
to that of the Landwehr. We shall endeavour to give a brief description 
of these successive changes, and thereby enable our readers to appreciate 


the advantages and disadvantages of the present military system of 


Prussia. 

At the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War the Prussian army was at 
its lowest ebb. Mercenary levies occupied the place of national troops, 
and acted as a scourge rather than as a defence to the country. As the 
government was unable to procure the necessary funds for paying them in 
cash, they were directed to take what was due to them in kind, from the 
people among whom they were stationed, which naturally led to great 
abuses; so that whenever a detachment approached a village the inhabi- 
tants used to ring the alarm-bell, and remove their property, in order to 
secure it against the rapacity of their so-called defenders. Nor were these 
troops even under the direct command of the sovereign of the country; 
they swore allegiance to the Emperor of Germany, and bore his arms on 
their banners. In the province of Prussia alone was the old military 
organization maintained, though even there it was so only in form. A 
muster report of 1622 complains that “the nobles, instead of coming for- 
ward themselves, sent cobblers, tailors, schoolmasters, and other mechanics 
(Zandwerker) ; free menials and others came in ragged clothes, pointed 
caps, and the like, and were almost entirely ignorant of riding or the use 
of arms.” 

The Grand Duke Frederick William, surnamed the Great, set him- 
self energetically to the reforming of these abuses when he ascended tlie 
throne (1640). Hitherto the colonels of regiments had enjoyed the 
privilege of appointing their own officers. This privilege the Grand Duke 
abolished, and took the appointment of all the officers into his own hands. 
That in doing so he did not favour the nobles is proved by the history of 
that most celebrated of tailor’s boys, Derfilinger, whom he raised from a 
private soldier to a field-marshal. He also laid the foundations of the 
future national army by assigning a separate recruiting district for each 
regiment. It is true that besides these home regiments there were also 
foreign ones ; but these only existed in time of war, and were always 
disbanded directly peace was declared. The same Grand Duke introduced 
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the principle of a reserve. In 1654 he ordered each village to receive a 
certain number of soldiers, who had completed their term of service, and 
were provided with certificates of good conduct. These soldiers were to 
be kept ready for the defence of the country when required, and were 
exempt from taxes, lived rent-free, were provided with corn and beer, and 
received three thalers a year as pay—were, in fact, given every advantage 
that could induce them to remain in the country. At the same time, 
enlistment into a foreign army was strictly forbidden, and every precaution 
vas taken against it. 

Frederick, the first King of Prussia, introduced a new element into the 
army—that of the militia. In every town and village not belonging to a 
noble, all the male inhabitants, of from eighteen to forty years of age, 
were entered in a list and divided into companies, which were drilled 
by sergeants from the regular army. ‘These drills occupied two hours in 
every week, and during drill the militiaman was provided with a uniform 
and agun by the authorities, together with a sword, which he was allowed 
to keep. The period of service was five years, and those who served in 
the militia were exempt from other military service. The militia 
companies were commanded by officers who had formerly served in the 
army, and were compelled to remain in the country. In time of war the 
militia was used for garrisoning fortresses and defending the frontier, and 
it was distinctly stipulated that it was never to be taken out of Prussia. 
The regulation for the militia, which was issued in 1703, was the first 
step, both in Prussia and the rest of Germany, towards the establishment 
of a national army. 

Frederick William I., the second king, looked upon this institution 
from his own exclusively military point of view. He abolished it directly 
after his accession, and even announced that any one using the word 
“militia” in an official correspondence would be fined 100 ducats. That 
the defensive force of the nation should rest on a combination of the classes 
constituting it, that besides money, the country should also offer up for the 
good of the State the strength of its male population, and that by this 
means whole armies would spring up as if by magic, he could not under- 
stand. He only believed in an army which would be always on active 
service, thoroughly drilled and dressed, and ready to go to battle at any 
moment. These qualities were instilled into the standing army with such 
merciless severity that the military service began to be held in horror 
among the people, and numbers of young men fled the country to avoid the 
conscription. At length it was found necessary, in order to prevent depopu- 
lation, to abolish the system of home enlistment altogether. Thus was not 
only the old system of mercenary levies restored in its worst form, but the 
king sought a fresh guarantee of the loyalty and submission of his army in 
the reorganization of the corps of officers according to a new principle. 
He made this corps a sort of close profession, recruited almost exclusively 
from the nobility, who were brought up to it from their youth upwards, 
as pages or cadets; and he cultivated the esprit de corps among them, by 
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making the higher ranks only attainable by those who belonged to their own 
body, from which the common soldier was rigorously excluded. This 
was the origin of what is now known as Junkerdom—a class of men 
brought up at court, devoted to the sovereign, but cut off from all com- 
munication with the people, whom it heartily despised. 

Such were the elements out of which was developed the army of 
Frederick the Great, which has obtained a very undeserved fame from the 
writings of romantic historians. It performed prodigies of valour, no 
doubt, but it certainly did not contribute in the slightest degree to the 
realization of those principles of freedom and civilization which characterize 
the political tendencies of the second half of the eighteenth century. The 
middle class was still excluded from the army ; Frederick, with charac- 
.teristic astuteness, giving the preference in appointing his officers to 
the Junker, whose only wealth was his sword and only profession that of 
war, and who would follow him with blind obedience to the field, rather 
than to the independent and thinking citizen, who could at any time leave 
the army for some more congenial pursuit when its discipline or the 
service on which it was employed became distasteful to him. The result 
was that all respectable people in the middle and lower classes avoided the 
army as much as possible, and that it became a refuge for vagabonds and 
criminals of every description, who could only be reduced to discipline by 
blows. “Those who do not obey their parents must obey the butt-end of 
the musket,” was in those days the fatherly warning of respectable citizens ; 
and a contemporary official document, which is by no means unique of its 
kind, sets forth how “a man who, after endless punishments, had been 
found quite incorrigible, and utterly useless to the world, was at once to 
be enlisted in the royal and highly laudable (hochlébliche) regiment of 
artillery at Magdeburg.” 

The corps of officers also degenerated to a frightful extent. As the 
miserably scanty pay of the lieutenants was far from being in relation 
with their wants and habits, they were obliged to submit to many 
humiliations, and fell into the hands of usurers, who advanced money to 
them on the chance of their promotion. The post of commander of a 
company, on the other hand, was so lucrative, that even generals preferred 
to retain it rather than take the command of a division, The reason of 
this was that the money for the pay, the horses, and the clothing of a 
company was placed at the absolute disposal of its commander, who, 
after spending on his company as much of this sum as he thought fit 
(which was usually very little), was allowed to pocket the balance. In 
this way many commanders of companies made from three to four 
thousand thalers a year. The results of this system on the physical 
condition of the soldier were often lamentable. Outwardly, he seemed 
to be decently dressed; but his underclothing was of the most scanty 

kind, his uniform was of the thinnest cloth, and he was never allowed a 
cloak, Fortunately, in time of peace, he had but seldom to wear 
his uniform, The commander, although drawing pay for his men all 
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the year round, used to send them away “on furlough ” for nine months 
out of the twelve, during which period they had to earn their living as 
they could, not being allowed to touch a farthing of their pay. It may 
easily be imagined how by this means both officers and men became 
corrupt, vicious, and inefficient. 

Such was the state of the army under the great king, and such it 
remained in all important points until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In vain did the thunder of the French revolution roar in the 
ears of Frederick William IJ.; it was under his rule that the degeneracy 
of the officers and the decline of the army reached its lowest level. Ail 
the pasquinades and broadsheets which were at that time directed against 
“King Saul of Cannon-land” (the most popular of the sovereign’s many 
nicknames,) describe in strong terms the immorality and corruption of the 
Prussian officers. Hock, afterwards the hero of the War of Independence 
of 1818-15, was dismissed the service under Frederick the Great, because 
he had called his captain a thief when he saw him stealing an altar-cover 
from a church, and similar scandalous occurrences in the army were 
notoriously frequent. The journals of the most celebrated of the Prussian 
generals who entered the service towards the end of the eighteenth century 
are full of earnest forebodings as to the consequences of such a state of 
things, which were fully justified by the battle of Jena. 

The above retrospect was necessary in order to bring into prominence 
two facts, which it is important to bear in mind in considering the present 
inilitary organization of Prussia. The first is, that the participation 
of the whole of the nation in the defence of the country, which is the 
distinctive characteristic of the Prussian military system, and ultimately 
took the form of the Landwehr, is no new thing, but existed in principle 
more than two hundred years ago, under the Grand Duke Frederick 
William and his successors: the second, that Junkerdom has also long 
been more firmly established in the Prussian army than anywhere else, 
and is to this day characteristic of it, notwithstanding the revolutions it 
has gone through. ‘The storm which broke over the land in 1806, for 
instance, shook the army to its very roots. A few weeks after the 
unfortunate battle we have named, a commission of inquiry was appointed, 
for the purpose of weeding the corps of officers of those who had disgraced 
it, and it did its work thoroughly, from the lowest to the highest ranks. 
Important reforms followed, among which was the regulation by which 
common soldiers might be promoted to the rank of officers, but only 
“so long as the war lasted.” Immediately after the conclusion of peace, 
a “ Military Reorganization Committee” was established under Scharn- 
horst, which ordered the abolition of degrading punishments, and altered 
the system of recruiting. The financial administration of the army was 
taken frem the captains, and a separate organization for that purpose was 
introduced. The most important changes, however, were caused by the pro- 
vision introduced by Napoleon in the treaty of peace, by which Prussia,— 
which had hitherto had an army of 240,000 men,—was bound to reduce it 
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to 42,000 men. This condition, which was strictly enforced, was the great 
difficulty with which all the numerous plans of reorganization which 
succeeded one another between 1806 and 1812 had to deal. We shall 
only here touch upon these plans in so far as they bear upon the present 
system. Scharnhorst’s original plan of making an army of reserve out of 
the militia was rendered nugatory by the Emperor, who put a decisive 
veto upon it, so that the only approach to a reserve which could be formed 
consisted of the civic guards and shooting societies, although even here 
many obstacles were created by French distrust. The means adopted for 
strengthening. the standing army were more successful. For this purpose 
the Kriimper system was adopted. The term Kriimper was applied to the 
soldiers in a regimental district or “ canton ” who were available for filling 
up vacancies in the army when the stock of men on furlough was exhausted. 
The number of these Ariimpers was now considerably increased by dis- 
charging efficient soldiers before the completion of their term of service, 
and putting recruits in their places. Even men on furlough were replaced 
by recruits, and it was decreed that at least five men a month were to be 
sent on furlough in every company. Finally, “ drill-depéts” were formed, 
with a staff of soldiers who had completed their terms of service, the esta- 
blishment being filled up with recruits at the rate of a hundred per bat- 
talion. Every month discharges were given to those who had the longest 
service, the result of which was that each recruit remained about two years 
in these depdts. By this system every regiment was made to consist of the 
peace establishment, the war establishment, a reserve of twenty men per 
company, the drilled Aviimpers in the cantons, and the depét. Thus, in 
three years’ time, Prussia had a force at her disposal of 150,000 well- 
drilled men, and had also provided herself with sufficient arms for the 
militia, in the event of its being called out in case of war. It was, no 
doubt, a heavy blow to this young organization when, in 1812, Prussia 
was compelled to send full one-half of the army of 42,000 men to which 
she was restricted by treaty with the French troops into Russia, and saw 
one-half only of those she sent return ; but the latter were inured to war 
and hardship, and the great year 1813 had already begun. 

The patriotic enthusiasm which swept over Prussia in 1813 soon 
carried the weak and hesitating king along with it, and he gave the 
national rising the force of law by the important decrees of the 17th 
of March. On that day an appeal was addressed to the Prussian 
people by the king from Breslau, together with the “ Regulation for the 
Organization of the Landwehr.” The latter provided that the Landwehr 
should be raised by provinces, and be placed under the command of the 
highest civil and military authorities in each province. To every district 
was assigned a detachment of the Landwehr proportionate to its popula- 
tion, and having no connection with other districts). The Landwehr-was 
to be formed of volunteers, but if these did not come forward in sufficient 
numbers, the ranks were to be filled by lot from the whole of the popula- 
tion capable of bearing arms, between the ages of 17 and 40. The 
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Landwehrmen were to provide their own uniforms, or be clothed by 
the district to which they belonged, and they were to be provided only 
with such arms by the State as could not be manufactured in the districts, 
They were not to receive any pay so long as they remained in their 
districts, and during drill the district was bound to compensate them for 
their loss of time. When the Landwehr was employed out of its district, 
it was to be paid on the same scale as the standing army. The officers 
were to be selected, subject to the approval of the king, by the district 
committees, consisting of two landowners, a representative of the town 
population, and one of the country population, the last two being elected 
by the government. The officers and men were to have the same ranks 
and privileges as the standing army. ‘The Landwehr was to consist of 
cavalry and infantry, the former being divided into regiments of 878 men 
each, and the latter into divisions of 9,908 men. The chief point in which 
this Landwehr differed from the later ones is that it was essentially an 
organization for the defence of the country at home, and was therefore a 
kind of militia formed to act as an auxiliary to the standing army. It is 
clear from the wording of the decree that there was no intention of 
sending the Landwehr into the field in separate divisions. As for the 
“Landsturm,” whose revolutionary organization was never put to the 
proof, it was expressly provided that it should only be employed in the 
home districts. This system has been found fault with by many as too 
revolutionary and democratic, and is to this day condemned by Prussian 
conservatives as leading to nothing but the most hopeless anarchy ; not- 
withstanding which, it has brilliantly withstood the test of practical 
experience, as the days of Grossbeeren and NHagelsberg, of Leipzig, 
Liegnitz, and Waterloo have proved. 

The six provinces east of the Elbe furnished 120,000 men for the 
Landwehr: the contingent of the reconquered provinces west of the Elbe 
was insignificant. The present province of Westphalia, especially, showed 
little interest in the institution, and it is remarkable that the very man 
who fifty years later advocated with the greatest persistence and enthusiasm 
the maintenance of the old Landwehr—the deputy, Herr Waldeck—is at 
the same time a son of the ‘“‘red land” of Westphalia. Of the above 
120,000 men, 75,000 were drafted in 1813 by regiments into the brigades 
of the standing army, and the remainder were employed in besieging the 
fortresses which still remained in the possession of the enemy. ‘The old 
spirit of caste, however, soon revived in the midst of the glorious battles 
of this eventful year. On the 21st of August a royal decree was issued, 
providing that “‘ when officers of the Landwehr associated with officers of 
the standing army, the former should always be considered as the juniors 
of their respective ranks, without regard to the dates of their commissions” 
—an order which was the more unjustifiable that most of the officers of 
the Landwehr had previously served in the regular army, and that of the 
237 staff officers and others of high rank in the Landwehr five only had 
been civilians before they received their commissions, 
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In the beginning of the year 1814 the enemy had been thrown back 
across the Rhine, the country was free, and the signal object for which the 
Landwehr had been called was fulfilled. It had suffered great losses, 
notwithstanding which it was still employed in besieging fortresses, and 
the portion of it which had been attached to the regular army continued 
to serve in the subsequent campaigns, though it got no credit for its 
achievements. Meanwhile, both in the king’s council and at head- 
quarters, great efforts were made by the reactionists to procure the 
abolition, or at least the thorough remodelling, of this inconvenient 
organization. Accordingly, directly peace was concluded, the Landwehr 
regiments from the provinces east of the Elbe were dismissed with thanks 
to their homes, leaving only a staff of 120 men in each battalion, and the 
reorganization was proceeded with. A new decree was issued on the 
3rd of September, 1814, but before it was fully carried out, Napoleon 
returned to France, and the war of 1815 began; so that it was found 
necessary again to call out the Landwehr, which was organized according 
to the old system, and then marched, 151,000 strong, against the enemy. 
Tt took a glori ous part in the victories of Liegnitz and Waterloo, but this 


did not prevent its being again disbanded 


after the second treaty of Paris, 
and then submitted to a reorganizing process which left of the old 
Landwehr little more than the name. 

The reactionists at court knew that the idea of arming the nation, as 
it was realized in 1813, had been obnoxious to the king from the begin- 
ning. Educated in the traditions of military martinetdom which Frederick 
the Great had handed down to his successors as the basis of Prussia’s 
greatness, his opinions had been in no way altered even by the experience 
he arming of the nation first 
began greatly provoked him. The estates of Eastern Prussia formed the 
Landwehr of their province, under the pressure of an imperative necessity, 


of 1806. ‘The circumstances under which t 


without first obtaining the king’ s sanction, and only with the assistance of 
General York, who was already in disgrace at court in consequence of his 
having broken, on his own responsibility, the treaty with France. “ Does 


Herr von York already wear the civic crown?” was the sneering remark 





made repeatedly by the king on hearing of tle national movement in 
Kénigsberg. The reactionists, who wished not only to destroy the Land- 


wehr, but also the liberal laws of 1808-12 introduced by the Stein- 
Hardenberg ministry, hoped to take advant 





his dispos sition of the 
king to attain both of these objects. For in no question more than those 
of military organization does the first step carry all the others after it, 
and the new military system that was to be adopted would inevitably, 
sooner or later, react on all other political questions, the liberties of the 
people being always mainly dependent on the constitution of the army. 
The decree of the 38rd of September, 1814, organized the whole of the 
Prussian army en a new system; but it naturally affected the Landwehr 
the most. The principle on which the latter was based could only be 
thoroughly applied in a free State. An absolute government, such 2s 
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it was wished to maintain in Prussia, could not possibly allow such an 
organization to subsist by the side of the regular army, as such a govern- 
ment would always be in danger of finding the people opposed in arms 
against it. There were also other political and military considerations 
which had their weight with the Government on this occasion. However 
excellent these national treops might be for the defence of the country, 
they were little suited for employment in cabinet wars. To induce them 
to abandon their daily avocations, and sacrifice their lives in battle, it was 
necessary that they should feel enthusiastic about the cause for which they 
were to fight, which would very rarely be the case in a mere political 
quarrel about the possession of a piece of land. The government still 
held to its old policy of aggression, and the new army now to be formed 
was to be adapted for aggressive as well as for defensive wars. Moreover, 
the Landwehr, notwithstanding the bravery it showed in the last war, 
maneuvred with a clumsiness which betrayed its civic origin ; and what 
was tolerated in time of war could not possibly be endured in time of peace. 

The leading idea of the new military constitution was, that in future 
the able-bodied youth of the country should obtain their military education 
in the standing army. The exemptions from military service, which were 
formerly often given, now ceased. The term of service was fixed at twenty 
years, three of which were to be passed in the ranks of the regular army, 
two in the reserve, eight in the Landwehr of the first ban, and seven in 
that of the second ban. The liability for military service began at the age 
of twenty, and ended at that of thirty-nine. At the same time the Land- 
wehr obtained a wholly military organization, and the State took upon 
itself the expenses which were formerly defrayed by the districts. The 
system of appointing the officers by the district committees was also 
abolished, and a corps of officers was formed for the Landwehr as for the 
regular army. This corps was to consist of young men of a certain degree 
of education, and sufficient private means to be able to provide themselves, 
at their own expense, with the necessary equipment. ‘They were also 
given the privilege of serving one year only with the regular army. The 
Landwehr of the first ban was to be drilled at stated times every year, 
and during war it was to be attached for service to the standing army, and 
was bound to serve both at home and abroad. That of the second ban 
was to be employed only in garrisoning the fortresses, and on other 
descriptions of home service, but not on foreign service. The remainder 
of the male population between the ages of seventeen and fifty constituted 
the Landsturm, and were only to be called out in case of actual invasion. 
This, though apparently only an improvement on the system of 1813, was 
really a complete abolition of it. What Scharnhorst and Count Dohna, 
the authors of that system, had aimed at, was to establish the principle 
that the whole nation was bound to take up arms for its defence, whereas 
the new organization was formed on the principle that the whole nation 
was liable to military service, which are two very different things. 
According to the old system the defence of the fatherland was entrusted 
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to a powerful national army, by the side of a standing army. The new 
Landwehr, on the other hand, was nothing but a military reserve in the 
strictest meaning of the term. ‘The military constitution of 1813 only 
required the full exercise of all the strength of the nation in the hour of 
danger; that of 1814, with its regulated service of twenty years, and its 
service of three years in the regular army, penetrated deeply into the social 
life of the people, and threatened to enlarge the army, as the population 
increased, to proportions which would severely tax the financial resources 
of the country. On the other hand, if regarded from a purely military 
point of view, the new system certainly presented immense advantages. 
Before 1806, Prussia, with a standing army of 180,000 men, could bring 
into the field an army of 240,000 at most; now, with a standing 
army of 120,000, she was enabled, thanks to her new organization, to have 
at her command 400,000 troops and more. This enormous augmentation 
of power, too, was secured at a comparatively trifling expense. Every 
able-bodied man in the country became a soldier, and this powerful 
military machine was at the sole disposal of the king, in whose hands the 
whole of the military, as well as of the legislative power, was vested. 
What, however, was still more remarkable is, that this system was so 
thoroughly in accordance with the military spirit of the people, that it 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm in all parts of the country. 
The foreign relations of Prussia, too, contributed not a little to maintain 
the popularity of the new organization. It was essentially suited to a 
rising state, which must be always ready to seize upon favourable political 
opportunities and to secure the advantages it has thus obtained. The 
distribution of power in Europe was, however, so firmly established atter 
1815, and the Bonapartist intrigues, and the revolutionary movements in 
Italy and Spain, produced so firm a solidarity of conservative and reac- 
tionary interests among the great European powers, that there was no oppor- 
tunity of using the power which Prussia had obtained by her new military 
system. The result was, that neither the levies for the standing army, 
nor the drilling of the Landwehr, were so onerous as to make the people 
feel any very great inconvenience from the new state of things. The indus- 
trial development of Prussia, too, in consequence of the heavy losses she 
had sustained in the war, and the defective system of finance, was for a 
long time so slow and insignificant, and wages were so low, that the evil 
of being sent to the army during three of the most productive years of 
one’s life was but little felt. Moreover, the new system had some advan- 
tages, which, whether real or apparent, were very evident to the eye. The 
three years’ service in the ranks brought the inhabitants of distant 
provinces in contact with civilization ; their young men entered the army 
at an age when one is most susceptible of external impressions, and at 
the same time when the judgment becomes developed, and they returned 
to their rustic homes with the manners and extended views of men who 
have travelled and resided in towns. ‘This, in the state of education 
which then prevailed in the provinces, was a great advantage, not only to 
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the man himself, but often to the whole of his village. It is true that 
the soldier often brought to his native place the vices as well as the 
virtues of civilization—a distaste for steady work, dissolute manners and 
habits, and the overweening conceit of a privileged ciass. But, on the 
other hand, he was quick, supple, and accustomed to obedience; and this 
result of a military education was at any rate a source of satisfaction 
to those who had occasion to employ Lim. Another part of the 
system, which was equally beneficial to the State and the nation, was 
the optional prolongation of the service in the regular army. Any Land- 
wehrman who had served his three years, and wished to continue in the 
service, was allowed to enlist for six years longer, for which he was 
rewarded with an honorary certificate ; and, if he prolonged his service fur 
a further term, he was allowed an increase of pay, with the prospect of 
obtaining a subordinate post under government on being discharged. 
These inducements, small as they were, were sufficient to attract numbers 
of those (in Prussia a very numerous class) who have not sufficient inde- 
pendence or energy to choose a profession for themselves ; and these, after 
serving their twelve or fifteen years, obtained a certificate which entitled 
them to become candidates for a place in the customs or post-office, where 
they generally made excellent public servants, their life in the army 
having taught them punctuality and honesty, and enabled them to subsist 
on the very scanty pay which in Prussia is given to all subordinate 
government officials. 

Such were the chief of the social results of the new military system. 
Its political results were not less important. As it became more and more 
certain that the fall of Napoleon was to be succeeded by an epoch of peace 
and reaction, the outward aggressive character of the military organization 
began to lose its prominence, and its inner conservative tendencies gradu- 
ally developed themselves. The consequence was, that the Prussian 
military system was strongly condemned in the smaller German States, 
where, for some time after the Paris treaty was signed, some traces of 
constitutionalism still remained. The new system certainly did not con- 
tribute in any way to the unification of Germany by the means of what 
was called “ moral conquest.” When the Prussian Government found it 
necessary to compensate the people for the sacrifices the military system 
entailed upon them by opening out free channels for their trade, such as 
the Zollverein, for instance, the neighbouring German States adopted its 
innovations, but they never attempted to place their armies on the same 
footing as the Prussian. Up to the beginning of the present year there 
was but one of the thirty smaller German States, the Duchy of Brunswick, 
in which the Prussian system was fully introduced, and three others only, 
Coburg, Lauenburg, and Altenburg, had partly adopted it by making 
military conventions with Prussia. The other governments were dis- 
suaded by the cost, and their peoples by the long term of military service, 
the burdens the system imposed on individuals, and the power it gave 
to the government, 
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The amalgamation of the Landwehr with the standing army was not, 
however, without its disadvantages, even in a military point of view. 
The advantage of the amalgamation really consisted in this, that during 
peace the Prussian State now only required to keep up an army which 
was small compared to that which existed before 1806; and that it at the 
same time possessed a sufficiently numerous reserve to bring, in case of 
war, nearly four times as large a force into the field. In point of fact, 
however, the standing army, whose strength was fixed in 1815 at about 
120,000 men, must be considered as a military force which could only be 
kept up, with the then population of 11,000,000, and the limited revenue of 
the country, by educating the great majority of the population for the military 
service. We have already remarked, too, that as the population increased, the 
army would under the new system probably swell to a size which would 
overtax the financial resources of the country. This could only be, toa 
certain degree, obviated by shortening the period of active service as fixed 
by the law of 1814, which was afterwards actually done. It is remarkable, 
moreover, that the new Landwehr possessed all the defects of the old one, 
without its advantages. The maximum age of service was fixed so high 
that, practically, even under the new system, the Prussian State could 
only enter upon a war which had the strong sympathies of the population, 
and was besides compelled to support, not only the army in the field, but 
also the army of wives and children left behind by the Landwehrmen, 
while at the same time the treasury lost a great part of its income from 
so many tax-payers having been called into active service. It is true 
that in 1813 the maximum age of service in the Landwehr was the same, 
but what was possible with the national spirit that then prevailed could 
not be done again for a long time, and still less permanently. The only 
difference between the results of the two systems was that the Landwehr 
now consisted of well-drilled soldiers—an important point, no doubt, but 
it still remains a question whether this advantage might not have been 
more effectively secured without the defects above mentioned, even if the 
old Landwehr organization had been retained. 

We have devoted particular attention to this law of the 8rd of 
September, 1814, because the system which has been called “ the 
reorganization ” since 1860, is nothing more than a strict return to the 
principles of that law; in doing which the Government, as against the 
Liberals, was decidedly in the right. In order to explain the difference 
between the “reorganization” and the law of 1814, it will be necessary 
to give a brief résumé of the changes which the latter underwent in its 
execution. 

The third article of the law of 1814, regarding the strength of the 
army, was very loosely worded. It provided that “the strength of 
the standing army and the Landwehr shall be fixed according to the 
relations of the State (Staatsverhdltnisse).” As these relations con- 
tinued to be of a peaceful character, as the country wanted its young 
men for civil pursuits, and as the king himself did not require the 
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strength of the standing army to be greater than 200,000 men, the 
burden of the yearly levy was not very heavy. According to official 
accounts, the average proportion of young men taken for the military 
service was about 26 per cent. of the whole of the able-bodied popula- 
tion of the country. Above all, the educated and wealthy classes felt 
this burden the least. The superabundance of material afforded by 
the yearly levies enabled the authorities to select the tallest and strongest 
men, and the sons of middle-class families, being usually inferior in these 
respects to the peasantry, thus often escaped the service altogether. For 
those who had a taste for the army, the system of “one year’s volunteers” 
was a very convenient one. Any one with sufficient means to purchase 
his uniform, and with the ordinary education which is to be obtained in 
middle-class schools in Prussia, could engage for service before he had 
attained his twentieth year. By doing this, he lost, it is true, the chance 
of not being drawn for the Landwehr—the selection being made in the last 
instance by lot—but on the other hand he had the right to select the arm 
of the service to which he wished to belong, and served for a year only, 
at the end of which time he was promoted to the rank either of sub- 
cfiicer or officer, and his liability to service practically ceased, for his 
having to appear for a few weeks at the great Landwehr reviews, which 
take place once every two years, to show his bright epaulettes and scarf in 


the cafés of small towns or the canteen-tents of the camp, rather partook of 
’ 


the nature of amusement than of duty. Another provision of the law was 
that those who had not been drawn for the Landwehr were to undergo a six- 
weeks’ drill as recruits, and then take part in the Landwehr reviews, but 
this institution became obsolete a very few years after the law was issued. 
The Landwehr itself was neglected by the government from the beginning, 
and all sorts of expedients were devised (such as making the men wear old- 
fashioned uniforms) to disgust the people with the whole system. Thus 
matters went on until 1830, when the revolutionary movement in Europe 
again waked the Prussian Government to the necessity of making its army 
efficient. King Frederick William III. had meanwhile attained an age 
when people usually recoil from extensive changes, and in 1833—“ on 
financial grounds,” as was stated by the Prussian Government in 1860 
when it brought in its reorganization Dill, and also in order to obtain a 
greater nuinber of recruits in the cadres—the three years’ term of service 
in the regular army was temporarily abandoned, and replaced by a term 
of two years. There are documents of that time now extant which show 
that Prince William, the present king, had then already opposed this 
reduction in the term of service, and declared that he even looked upon 
the three years’ term as only a minimum. In 1833 the reins of the 
military organization of Prussia began to be drawn tighter. Numerous 
plans with this view were presented to Frederick William IV., but they 
met with no attention from that sovereign, who neither understood nor 
cared for military matters. They only obtained consideration when the 
king’s illness called the Prince Regent to the direction of aflairs, It was 
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due to his influence, while he was still under the impression of the events 
of 1848-9, that in 1856 the three years’ term of service was restored, 
after an intermediate two-and-a-half years’ term in 1852. These measures 
were taken without reference to the Chambers, as matters of administration ; 
and in the same manner, in 1859, 409 new captains were suddenly created, 
who, in the event of war, were to take the command of the Landwehr. 
At this the Chamber took the alarm, and in passing the vote declared that 
it only did so on condition that the position of the Landwehr should be in 
no way altered by the new measure. Herr von Bonin, who was then 
Minister of War, reassured the Chamber by declaring that no such alteration 
would be made without its consent; but finding shortly afterwards that 
the government was about to continue the reorganization, he resigned. His 
successor was Herr von Roon, and with him began a new seven years’ 
war, which, it seems, has now ended with the “ seven days’ war.” 

Those who are not blinded by the late Prussian successes must admit 
that the conduct of the government in this quarrel is far from being a 
creditable episode in its career. For six years it wavered between 
attempting to settle the question in a lawful and constitutional manner, 
and proceeding independently of the Chamber. As for the idea which 
lies at the bottom of its military policy—the abolition of the distinct 
existence of the Landwehr, and its incorporation with the standing army— 
it sedulously kept it in the background, and many years elapsed before the 
Chamber appreciated its true significance. 

In the session of 1860 a bill was laid before the lower House proposing 
a reorganization of the army on the basis of the law of 1814, and at the 
same time asking for a supplementary vote for the military budget of 
about ten millions of thalers. Finding that the House was not disposed 
to grant this sum, the ministry withdrew the bill, and asked for a 
provisional grant of nine millions, “ for keeping the army in readiness for 
the field,” and assured the House in the most positive manner that any 
future decisions at which they might arrive would not be prejudiced by 
their granting the sum asked for. The representative of the government 
expressly declared on this occasion that “if the House refused to vote the 
necessary supplies at a future period, the former state of things could 
be reverted to.” ‘The nine millions were then voted. But the govern- 
ment, notwithstanding its assurances to the contrary, had already taken 
the first step towards the new reorganization, by establishing nine new 
regiments, called “combined reserve regiments.” Next year it asked 
for a further sum to complete, as it said, the organization of the army 
according to the law of 1814. The House again granted what was asked, 
though with a small deduction, taking care, however, to place the item under 
the head of “‘ extraordinary expenses,” in order to show that the charge was 
to be only temporary. This, however, was not sufficient for the military 
party at court, which wished to settle the matter once for all. The liberal 
ministry of Hohenzollern-Auerswald-Schwerin fell, and after a short 
interval, in which Herr von der Heydt tried his powers of conciliation in 
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vain, Herr von Bismarck became Minister President. The conflict now 
broke out in earnest. A new reorganization bill was brought before the 
Chamber in 1862, together with the demand for an addition of between 
eight and ten millions to the ordinary budget. 

This bill was not debated in the Lower House that session, simply because 
the latter was dissolved immediately after Herr von Hagen had proposed 
a motion asking for a more detailed explanation of the budget. The new 
elections only strengthened the Opposition, and the government accord- 
ingly no longer asked the consent of the House to the reorganization, but 
proceeded with it by way of decree. In 1863, a reorganization bill, 
together with the budget, was brought before the House for the third time, 
but before the debate could take place the Chamber was closed, on account 
of the alleged refusal of the Vice-President to allow the Minister of War 
to speak. In 1864 the reorganization was proceeded with as before, the 
Chamber striking out of the budget, as it did in the second session of 
1862, all the additional items. At length, in 1865, the bill was again 
brought in, together with the budget, and was this time fully debated in 
four long sittings, the result of which was its rejection, and the renewed 
erasure from the budget of the expenses of the reorganization. The 
session was then closed, and the king, in his speech from the throne, 
declared that notwithstanding the opposition of the Chamber the remodel- 
ling of the army would be maintained. Then came the short session of 
1866, towards the end of which it was already contemplated to send an 
address to the king, begging for a settlement of the differences between 
the House and the Government. The new elections and the battle of 
Kéniggratz followed, and the conflict was ended by a peace in both cases, 
the House granting to the Government an indemnity for having ruled 
without a budget, and passing, with trifling alterations, the budget of the 
year, thus tacitly recognizing the reorganization, so far at least as it had 
been carried out between 1860 and 1866. 

But now comes the question, what was this reorganization? For it 
is a painfully ludicrous feature of this unhappy quarrel that no one in 
the country now knows—nor, we fear, the government itself—what was 
the real question at issue. The four bills of 1860, 1862, 1863, and 1863, 
which were to reduce the reorganization to a system, entirely differ from 
each other; and as since then no orderly budget has been issued, it is not 
clear which of these bills, if any of them, the government has practically 
carried out. The bill of 1860 demanded a service of eight years in the 
standing army, four years to be served in the cavalry, three in the other 
arms, and the remainder in the reserve, and it entirely abolished the 
distinction between the first and second bans of the Landwehr, in which 
the term of service was to be eleven years. The bill of 1862 demanded 
a service of seven years in the standing army, three of which were to 
be served in one of the arms, a service of five years in the first ban of the 
Landwehr, and of four in the second ban. The same provisions were 
contained in the bill of 1863, with this difference, however, that the 
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service in the first ban was made four years, and that in the second 
five. This bill also abolished the institution of Landwehr recruits, and 
permitted the drafting of the Landwehr officers into the regular army. 
In the bill of 1865 the terms of service are the same as in that of 1863, 
but it is chiefly interesting from the explanations given by the Minister 
of War regarding it, which we shall now briefly notice. 

The points in dew bills which were most easily reconcilable with the 
law of 1814, were, in the first place, the three years’ service, and in the 
second, the increase in the numbers of the army. Between the years 1815 
and 1860 the population of Prussia had increased from eleven to eighteen 
millions, and taking = as the standard, the government was perfectly 
justified in saying that as the proportion of the population which had 
been called to the mcr in 1816 was 123 per 1,000, while this proportion 
was only 83 in 1859, a raising of the latter to 10 per 1,000, which 
has been contemplated since 1860, would be by no means excessive, 
This would have increased the peace establishment from 40,000 to from 
60,000 to 70,000 men, and would probably have been agreed to by the 
Chamber, if the Minister had consented to fix the numbers by law, and 
to compensate the nation for this additional burden by shortening the 
period of active service. But he refused to do either, and he was equally 
indisposed to make any concession with regard to the number of the 
cadres of the standing army, which had been considerably increased, or 
to the Landwehr of the first a which had been greatly reduced from 
its former position of equality as regards numbers with the regular force. 
According to the sateen: of the Minister, the following appear to be 
the chief points of the “reorganization : ”— 

First.—The three years’ service remains in force, for all arms, 

Second.—Instead of the 40,000 recruits hitherto levied, the number 
is henceforward to be 60,000 at least, such number to be subject to 
increase in proportion as the population increases. 

Third.—Those who are serving their first three years in the Landwehr 
of the first ban are to be treated as a reserve to the regular army, that is to 
say, they are not only to be embodied with it in time of war or for purposes 
of drill, but are to be liable to fill up any vacancies that may occur in the 
division of the standing army to which they may be attached. Thus the 
greater half of the Landwehr of the first ban is entirely deprived of its 
original character, and is, in point of fact, embodied with the standing 
army, which may thereby be at once increased from 220,000 (its present 
strength) to 450,000 men. 

Fourth.—The 186 infantry battalions of the standing army have been 
increased to 253, the difference constituting the cadres for the reserve. 
The cavalry, which formerly consisted of 156 squadrons of the line, and 
104 of the Landwehr, is made to consist of 200 squadrons of tlie line, 
and a further increase of twenty-four squadrons was announced by the 
government in 1865; the Landwehr cavalry, on the other hand, now 
consists of forty-eight squadrons only. 
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It is to be observed here that the very points which the public looked 
upon as the most important, and opposed most eagerly, namely, the three 
years’ service and the increase in the numbers of the army, are those 
which are the most defensible and insignificant. The first is clearly 
provided for in the law of 1814, and the second is not forbidden by it. 
The really important point in the new system is the altered position of the 
Landwehr, the object of which is to enable the army, by converting the 
Landwehr into a reserve, to do without the Landwehr altogether, as such, 
in time of war. The law of 1814 only imposed a service of five years in 
the regular army, two of which as a reserve, and the reserve men were 
only called upon to serve in case of war. By the present system the term 
of service in the regular army is from seven to eight years, whereby the 
service in the reserve is extended from two to from four to five years, 
besides which the reserve men, to use the words of the bill of 1865, “are 
only relieved from service so long as they are not required for drill or to 
strengthen the army,” ze. so long as the regular army is up to its full 
strength. This is the real pith of the new system, which deprives the 
most numerous and effective portion of the Landwehr of the guarantee 
that they will only be called from their homes in case of war, and at the 
They will now be doubtless entirely incorporated with the latter, together 
with their officers, provided always that the latter possess the necessary 
qualifications of birth. This was actually done in the last war, when 
hundreds of thousands of Landwehrmen were enlisted as reserves, and sent 
into the field, the government at the same time taking great credit for 
having withdrawn so few of the “ Landwehrmen,” @.e. those not belonging 
to the reserve, from their daily occupations,—an evident quibble, which, 


same time of their independent position by the side of the regular army. 


however, deceived many who ought to have known better. 

The Prussian Chamber, after the brilliant successes of the Prussian 
arms, seems to be unwilling to look too closely into the condition of the 
army by which they were achieved; and the public feeling in the country 
certainly does not encourage any opposition to the government on this 
point. At the same time it is evident that the Prussian army, if the 
present system is maintained, must gradually lose that national character 
which is its chief glory, and which it so eminently possessed in 1819. 
History teaches us that political movements which give rise to practical 
military ideas are always successful. This was the case with the French 
revolution, and still more so with the Prussian national rising in 1813. 
The reorganization of the Prussian army has in this respect been timely, 
as it is contemporaneous with a great political movement in Germany. 
But will the latter owe any of its success to the former? We doubt it, 
for the national aspirations of Germany are still progressive, while the 
reorganization of the army in Prussia has assumed a retrograde aspect. 
Let us at least hope that, if it brings no other advantage, it will direct the 
efforts of free nations to the imitation of the excellent system of 1813, 
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(Suggested by Mendelssohn's Andante in G minor, Book I. Lied 6 
of the “ Lieder ohne Worten.’’) 


I. 


In Venice! This night so delicious—its air 
Full of moonlight and passionate snatches of song, 
And quick cries, and perfume of romances, which throng 
To my brain, as I steal down this marble sea-stair, 
And my gondola comes. 
And I hear the slow, rhythmical sweep of the oar 
Drawing near and more near—and the noise of the prow— 
And the sharp, sudden splash of her stoppage—and now 
I step in; we are off o’er the street’s heaving floor, 
As my gondola glides 
Away, past these palaces silent and dark, 
Looming ghostly and grim o’er their bases, where clings 
Rank seaweed that gleams flecked with light as it swings 
To the plash of the waves, where they reach the tide-mark 
On the porphyry blocks—with a song full of dole, 
A forlorn barearole, 
As my gondola glides. 


II, 


And the wind seems to sigh through that lattice rust-gnawn 
A low dirge for the past : the sweet past when it played 
In the pearl-braided hair of some beauty, who stayed 

But one shrinking half-minute—her mantle close-drawn 

O’er the swell of her bosom and cheeks passion-pale, 

Ere her lover came by, and they kissed. ‘ They are clay, 
Those fire-hearted men with the regal pulse-play ; 

They are dust!” sighs the wind with its whisper of wail : 

“ Those women snow-pure, flower-sweet, passion-pale !” 
And the waves make reply with their song full of dole, 

Their forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola glides, 
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Dust—those lovers! But Love ever lives, ever new, 
Still the same : so we shoot into bustle and light, 
And lamps from the festal casinos stream bright 
On the ripples—and here’s the Rialto in view ; 
And black gondolas, spirit-like, cross or slide past, 
And the gondoliers ery to each other: a song 
Tar away, from sweet voices in tune, dies along 
The waters moon-silyered. So on to the vast 
Shadowy span of an arch where the oar-echoes leap 
Through chill gloom from the marble; then moonlight once more, 
And laughter and strum of guitars from the shore, 
And sonorous bass-music of bells booming deep 
From St. Mark’s. Still those waves with their song full of dole, 





Their forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola glides. 


IV. 


Here the night is voluptuous with odorous sighs 
From verandahs o’erstarred with dim jessamine flowers, 
Their still scent deep-stirred by the tremulous showers 
Of a nightingale’s notes as his song swells and dies— 
While my gondola glides. 


V. 


Dust—those lovers !—who floated and dreamed long ago, 
Gazed and languished and loved, on these waters,—where I 
Float and dream and gaze up in the still summer sky 

Whence the great stars look down—as they did long ago ; 

Where the moon seems to dream with my dreaming—disc-hid 
In a gossamer veil of white cirrhus—then breaks 
The dream-spell with a pensive half-smile, as she wakes 

To new splendour. But lo! while I mused we have slid 

From the open—the stir—down a lonely lane-way 
Into hush and dark shadow: fresh smells of the sea 
Come cool from beyond; a faint lamp mistily 

Hints fair shafts and quaint arches, in crumbling decay ; 

And the waves still break in with their song full of dole, 
Their forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola glides, 
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VI. 


Then the silent lagune stretched away through the night, 
And the stars,—and the fairy-like city behind, 
Domes and spires rising spectral and dim: till the mind 
Becomes tranced in a vague, subtle maze of delight ; 
And I float in a dream, lose the present—or seem 
To have lived it before. Then a sense of deep bliss, 
Just to breathe—to exist—in a night such as this: 
Just to feel what I feel, drowns all else. But the gleam 
Of the lights, as we turn to the city once more, 
And the music, and clangour of bells booming slow, 
And this consummate vision, St. Mark’s !—the star-glow 
For a background—crowns all, Then I step out on shore: 
The Piazzetta! my life-dream accomplished at last, 
(As my gondola goes.) 
I am here: here alone with the ghost of the Past! 
But the waves still break in with their song full of dole, 
Their forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola goes ; 
And the pulse of the oar swept through silvery spray 
Dies away in the gloom, dies away, dies away— 
Dies away ! 
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Gransylvania, 


Tue main object of travelling is to cut oneself fairly off from all home 
associations, to break the monotonous succession of to-morrows, which run 
in this petty place from day to day. When we come back to our ordinary 
york, the first day after our return joins on in memory to the last before 
our departure. The intervening period belongs to a different series of 
events altogether. We resemble some of those cataleptic patients described 
in books upon psychology, who have led two alternate lives ; during 
each of which their memory leaps over all the events of the other, and 
its whole train of associations becomes, as it were, dormant. Even ina 
tour to the Alps or to the English lakes, it is curious to observe how vivid 
are the recollections of our previous visit, and how our every-day existence 
retires into the background. This charm of travelling would become 
perfect if we could travel in time as well as in space—if, like a character in 
one of Andersen’s fanciful stories, we could sometimes take a fortnight in 
the fifteenth century, or, still more pleasant, a leap into the twenty-first. 
It is possible to accomplish this object more or less in imagination—not 
by reading historical novels, in which the characters are always obtru- 
sively reminding us of their nineteenth-century origin—but by a journey 
beyond the reach of railways and newspapers. Those are the links which 
always bind us down offensively to the present. The scream of an engiue 
or a sheet of Zhe Times carries us forcibly back to London from the ends 
of the earth. It is the rattling of the chain which reminds us that we 
are, after all, prisoners to certain conditions of space and time. But once 
beyond their influence we can shake ourselves fairly free. It is possible, 
indeed, to make “ the forward flowing tide of time ” 
Sir Samuel Baker, when he was in the kingdom of Katchiba, must have 


recede a little too far. 


felt that he was almost in a geological epoch. He was back in the period 
when, according to Mr. Darwin, man was just emerging out of the govilla 
and learning to walk upon his hind legs. But a leap backwards for a 
century or two would be intensely enjoyable ; and to those who can appre- 
ciate it, that is precisely the pleasure to be obtained by a journey in 
Transylvania. It takes you back sometimes to the epoch when the 
feudal system was just melting away, or to the period when a rattling 
old coach, crawling along at five miles an hour, was a wonderful invention 
in travelling, and certainly to the time when inns were in their infancy, 
- and fleas were a familiar beast to every rank of society. You are a 
hundred miles or so beyond the furthest ramifications of the European 
system of railways, The telegraph wires indeed keep you company, but, 
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unlike railways, they are unobtrusive companions, never reminding you 
of their presence unless you run against them. London may have been 
swallowed up by an earthquake, the Prussians may be in Vienna, and 
France may have become a republic, for anything you know, or, for the 
time being, for anything you care. Not that this temporary cutting loose 
from the noisy hurry and bustle of more civilized nations is the only 
advantage to be obtained. The sound of Transylvania has indeed some- 
thing unpleasing about it to English ears. Its geographical position is 
probably rather vaguely defined to most persons, and every one will not 
be very clear whether it is a dependency of Austria, Turkey, or Russia, 
Still the name has a certain smack of the Danubian principalities 
and the Eastern question. It even suggests speeches from Mr. Darby 
Griffiths and endless discussions upon topics which no fellow can under- 
stand. It is somehow mixed up with the affairs of Prince Couza or Prince 
George of Hohenzollern, or some other misty potentate “down East.” 
Such, at least, to make a frank confession, was the position which it 
occupied in the mind of the present writer not very long ago. The name 
had been stowed away in a kind of lumber-room of the brain amongst 
various geographical terms, which had had some hazy meaning at school, 
but which had long ceased to hold any definite position. The study of a 
very interesting book by Mr. Boner* had to some degree resuscitated the 
fading image, and a lucky: combination of circumstances led to a delightful 
tour, of which the following paper is an attempt to reproduce some of the 
impressions. 

The huge angle which the Danube makes by diverging suddenly 
to the south and then resuming its eastern course, is produced by the 
necessity of giving a wide offing to the mountain range which surrounds 
Transylvania like a wall. From the eastern bank of the Danube to the 
western frontier of Transylvania is some two hundred miles across the 
great Hungarian plain. The journey from Vienna to Hermannstadt, one 
of the chief towns of Transylvania, was accomplished in three stages, each 
of which seemed to lower us in succession to a more remote period and 
an earlier stage of civilization. First came the voyage down the noble 
Danube. Of all varieties of travelling, none is equal, in my opinion, to a 
voyage by a good river steamboat. You are not cramped as in a railway, 
nor sick as at sea, and the path by which you travel is always interesting. 
A great river is a main artery in the anatomy of the country ; it carries 
you in imagination back to its source, and down to its mouth; you seem 
to have seen, not a miserable little segment cut at random transversely 
across the plan of a province, but part of the map of the world. Then, too, 
a river always seems to be more or less alive. The Danube below Vienna 
sweeps through the country as if it was taking its ease in its channel ; 
cutting off “ monstrous cantles” on either side ; embracing wide islands 
in its grasp; forcing its way through occasional hill gaps, and generally 





* Transylvania, its Products and People, by Chas. Boner : London, 1865. Longmans, 
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sprawling about at random with its gigantic limbs like an indolent monarch 
of the plain. At times you are cut off from all sight of the habitable 
world by broad stretches of swamp, haunted by innumerable wild-fowl ; 
the only signs of human life are an occasional herd of long-horned cattle 
or a little fleet of floating mills moored in the stream. Then a line of hills 
creeps down to the bank, crowded with villages and covered with vine- 
yards. Old castles and churches look down upon you, the last recorded 
event in whose history is generally that they have been sacked by Attila; 
Attila being in these regions what the Devil or Cromwell is in England— 
the author of every anonymous piece of history. 

A pleasant day brought us to Pesth, whence our second stage of 
travelling was performed in a railway across Hungary to the town of 
Arad. <A railway may appear to be above, and not below, a steamboat 
in point of civilization: but not such a railway as those of Hungary. 
They are like the furthest vessels of a body where the circulation is 
not strong enough fairly to warm the extremities. The pulsation along 
these distant lines is feeble indeed. The express train (I am not quite 
certain whether there is another train) managed to get up a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour. We crept along through a sultry stifling day, 
with clouds of dust gradually forming. layers upon the cushions and 
filtering through our clothes, and clouds of tobacco-smoke darkening the 
very air. For it may be parenthetically remarked that as the German to 
the Englishman in the matter of smoking, so is the Hungarian to the 
German. There is no place, as I believe—I don’t know whether a 
church is an exception—sacred from tobacco. It is even said that some 
enthusiasts have a lighted pipe put into their mouths before they wake in 
the morning, so as to rise with the delicious flavour already produced. 
No sight is more profoundly melancholy than that of a boundless plain, 
especially when not populous nor well cultivated. The monotony becomes 
oppressive to the spirit; the ocean is tiresome, in spite of all that poets 
have said about it; but though the ocean is dull and monotonous enough, 
it has not the rigid immovable calmness of a huge plain—which looks 
as if it had resolutely lain down and was not going to get up till the 
day of judgment. It was a relief to sce at last a line of purple hills 
rising abruptly from the dead wearisome level, and to feel that there might 
perhaps be fresh air and cool breezes playing upon their summits, far 
above the layer of hot stagnant vapour that quivered in mirages above 
the weary stretches of the plain. At the town of Arad, where this wel- 
come view greeted us, we felt that we were nearing the limits of civili- 
zation. Strange, anomalous languages were being talked in the streets. 
Wild beings with long hair and sheepskin cloaks came certainly within 
a flea’s skip of our garments. And when after an accidental detention 
of twenty-four hours we started once more for the east in a rattling 
diligence with five ragged rope-harnessed horses, we had travelled fairly 
back for a good fifty years. The present generation has indeed some 
recollection of that antiquated form of torture. But there is something 
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so barbarous in the proceeding that it produces perhaps an exaggerated 
sense of remoteness. The diligence was of course constructed on the 
theory that the only attitude permissible to a reasonable being was to sit 
bolt upright, looking straight to his front. When this position has become 
wearisome in the course of a thirty-hours’ journey, one goes through a 
series of fruitless experiments, like those in a puzzle where a perverse 
polygon has somehow to be fitted into a square. Moreover, the diligence 
combined a minimum of pace with a maximum of jolting. It need not be 
said that at the end of the thirty hours two limp and bruised mortals 
staggered out of their place of torture with a premature conviction that 
Transylvania was a mistake, and that this, the last stage of the journey, 
was neither beautiful nor interesting. Cooler reflection has since demon- 
strated that the drive up a valley between forest-clad hills, sometimes 
opening into broad meadow-bottoms, and sometimes narrowing into 
picturesque gorges, must be beautiful to a fresh unprejudiced mind. But 
this was an afterthought, derived from more intimate knowledge of Tran- 
sylvania. Meanwhile, mistake or no mistake, we were cut off by long 
miles, if not years, from our own contemporaries, and it was as well to 
make the best of it. 

“ What is the object of your journey?” used to be the first question 
of our hospitable entertainers. “Are you the gas-works, or the railway, 
or searchers for petroleum, or for gold, or wine-merchants, or political 
spies?” One of our answers used to be—for it is politic to change 
your character a little according to your questioner, if only to avoid 
being made a sacrifice to some remorseless rider of hobbies—that we 


were simply admirers of scenery. We had, in fact, a certain Icaven 
of Alpine enthusiasm, and wished to ascend one or two summits of the 
Carpathians by way of carrying out a principle, and I may therefore 
say a few words upon the results obtained in this direction, Transylvania 
is a land of hills. A line of heights, forming part of the Carpathians, runs, 
as I have already said, all round the frontier ; but it does not form the 
watershed of any considerable or continuous river basin. The interior of 
the country is a labyrinth of lower ranges, through whose convolutions 
the chief rivers wind after an intricate fashion, until they break through 
depressions in the loftier chain, in order ultimately to find their way to 
the Danube. This lower district is full of picturesque scenery, which— 
except for the untidy, half-cultivated look of the country—might remind 
one of many of the prettiest parts of England. But the traveller is 
naturally anxious to reach the loftier summits that lie along the border, 
of whose blue slopes he catches occasional glimpses in the distance. 
When actually reached, they are disappointing to eyes accustomed to the 
Alps, or even to the Jura. We generally concede the title of mountain 
only to summits which rise to some arbitrary standard of height. But it is 
as great a mistake to call certain masses “mountains” because they are 
8,000 or 9,000 feet high, as to call a man a gentleman because he has 
10,0001. a year, It is the character which makes the gentleman in any 
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rauk of life, and the same may be said tor mountains. The Matterhorn 
would be undeniably a mountain if it were reduced to a fourth part of its 
height; and in the humbler ranks every one feels that Snowdon or the 
Cuchullin hills have claims superior to their position. On the contrary, 
the Carpathians, though rising to over 8,000 feet, are nothing but monstrous 
downs. It is possible by diligent investigation to find among them spots 
where suicide might be committed with convenience; but the Alpine Club 
might be allowed to roam at random over their huge ridges and hollows 
without any apprehension of the consequences. In fact, when we were 
informed that a mountain was extremely difficult, we found it to mean that 
it was rather steep for horses. They possess, however, one charm in great 
perfection. . They are wild enough for the most misanthropical of tourists, 
The mountains on the eastern frontier are covered by forests stretching 
for many miles, which have some right to be called primeval. The trees 
often grow so closely as to form an impenetrable screen, which seems never 
to have been thinned by the axe. A few sawmills have crept up the 
streams, down which the timber is floated to the low country ; but over 
great spaces, the forests are pretty much left to themselves, rising and 
falling and rotting in their places. After piercing the heart of one of: 
these mighty woods, and climbing under and over the huge trunks which 
encumber the narrow path, the traveller perhaps comes upon an open glade; 
he looks over long wave-like swells of forest reaching as far as the eye can 
see, with one or two of the loftier undulations rising high enough to be 
bare of trees. There is no marked or boldly-formed summit; nothing 
but purple sweeps of pine-forest below, and green pastures above. There 
is something oppressive to the fancy in the central silence of a great forest; 
it seems to be suitable only to wild huntsmen and other fantastic creations 
of a gloomy imagination. Notwithstanding its poetical aspects, I do not 
wonder that the backwoodsman in time contracts a personal hatred to 
trees, and clears them off as so much rubbish. A certain additional 
flavour is given to these Carpathian forests by the fact that they still 
contain a large number of bears. My own acquaintance with bears has 
been strictly confined to Zoological Gardens, where the affability with 
which a bear will always share the bun of the passing sight-seer has 
trongly prejudiced me in his favour, to say nothing of the strong sense of 
humour depicted in his countenance. But these homely associations do 
not prevent me from appreciating the romantic characteristics of bears. 
Their supposed presence in a wood adds wonderfully to its wildness. It 
is pleasing to think that it is possible, if not probable, that forty-two of 
them may issue from the wood and tear you in pieces as they did the 
prophet Elisha, (This reference is perhaps slightly inaccurate.) And if 
a flavour of bear does not give sufficient interest to the forest, you may 
listen to storiee—whether groundless or not I cannot say—of robbers, who 
are supposed to inhabit it and plunder the passers-by. ‘The robbers 
must have some of the faculty which enables a spider to live for six mouths 
on a single fly; but their existence was certainly believed in, if not 
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established hy evidence, and somebody had always been robbed the day 
before yesterday. Haunted by these visionary brigands, by more certainly 
authentic bears, and by a large number of visible eagles and vultures, the 
great woods had always a melancholy charm, though they might have 
soon become monotonous; and in occasional openings, or seen from a 
valley clinging to the opposite hills, they were often exceedingly 
beautiful. They are the most characteristic feature of the mountain 
distriet, although along the southern, or Wallachian frontier, the hills 
are barer, as well as higher, than in the Szekler land, which lies to 
the east. 

To penetrate the depths of the forests it was of course necessary 
to go on foot; but we generally found an amusing incredulity in 
our pedestrian powers, A German bookseller was the only man we 
found who could at once afford to ride and yet preferred to walk, 
and he apologized profusely for proposing to us a walk of six miles, 
The correct way of ascending the hills was on certain skinny ponies : 
like other mountain ponies, they were represented as marvellously sagacious 
and surefooted. I believe this to be a pleasing fiction, disseminated by 
guides for their own purposes in all parts of the world. I am certain that 
Alpine horses and mules are capable of stumbling and being grossly 
stupid; at any rate, I hope it is not vain to prefer my own feet and 
brains to those of the queer little ponies upon which I was compelled to 
mount. I was held, indeed, to be partially insane for indulging this fancy 
at times, but when I looked at my friends mounted upon saddles all over 
excruciating knobs and ridges, lugging at the halters of their emaciated 
quadrupeds, and jolting over stony roads,—both ladies and gentlemen, I 
may remark, riding astride,—I hugged myself in secret on my superior 
wisdom. To secure this delightful mode of locomotion, they were content 
to spend two days over the ascent and descent of a mountain which a 
slow walker might have easily accomplished in ten hours, although he 
would have to cross two or three places near the top inaccessible for 
ponies. In the lower regions travelling is perhaps better than might be 
expected. There are really good roads between the chief towns. It is 
possible to hire a tolerably comfortable carriage, or to travel by post, that 
is, by the dismal old diligences already described, in following the main 
routes. But in order to penetrate into the more remote districts, or, in 
other words, in order to see the more interesting parts of the country, it 
is necessary to make a greater sacrifice. The vehicle to which the traveller 
generally entrusts his bones is a peasant’s cart, drawn by two or three 
horses. In one place we were strongly exhorted to save-an hour’s walk 
through a forest by permitting ourselves to be hauled by oxen over a 
road which would only take us from two to three hours. We were fool- 
hardy enough on this occasion to prefer our legs: a choice which was 
condemped as savouring of a wilful contempt of well-meant advice; and 
even after our return, when we declared that we were not exhausted by 
the effort, and that we declined to believe in oxen, wise heads were shaken 
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at us with an air of solemn disapproval. Most of our travelling, however, 
was done in the aforesaid peasants’ carts. The carts are long troughs, 
across which a box is placed transversely, to serve as a seat and to contain 
the baggage of the driver. The cart itself is filled with hay, and if of a 
peculiarly luxurious build, a kind of canopy is erected across it to keep 
out sun or rain. It is entirely innocent of springs. After eight days’ 
consecutive travelling in such machines the sensations produced were of a 
very singular character. We felt as if all that part of the human economy 
which is roughly classified by the English vulgar as our “inside” had 
been shaken up into an undistinguishable mass. We did not well know 
whether our brains were under our hats or in our boots. Every stone 
on the roads—and the stones in Transylvania are large, round, and dis- 
tributed in great abundance upon the roads—had communicated a separate 
jar to our frames, racking our joints, and trying the continuity of our 
backbones. If we were rash enough to attempt a cigar, it was necessary 
to make a snap at it, as an impatient dog snaps at the morsel which you 
benevolently hold out to him. We were as likely to take off the tips of 
our tongues as to seize the end of the cigar between our teeth. Conver- 
sation, from the incessant rattling, was next to impossible—the words 
coming out sometimes singly between successive jolts, and sometimes 
shot out in an inarticulate mass. Moreover, the hay upon which we 
reclined formed a singularly unstable resting-place. The carts, although 
rigid enough to transmit faithfully every vertical shock, had a curious 
vermicular motion, like the ribs of a serpent. The hay gradually shifted, 
and after you had carefully amassed little heaps of it to fit into all the 
hollows of your person, it slowly moved away, and the result generally was 
that you sank into the bottom of a small pit, with your friend sitting upon 
the top of you. It was an aggravation of the other evils that we were seldom 
able to exchange a word with our drivers. They could rarely speak a word 
of any language current on this side of Vienna, and were either stupid in 
interpreting our signs, or, as I rather believe, puzzled by exceedingly 
clumsy attempts on our parts. At any rate, we were more than once 
carried violently past the point at which we desired to stop, in spite of a 
dumb eloquence that should have carried conviction to their souls. Our 
macerated bodies found but scanty repose at the more remote inns. There 
is, indeed, one great merit in the inns of Transylvania. ‘There is always 
something eatable and drinkable. The wine, though not first-rate, is not 
like the wine in many German villages which I have visited—a kind of 
liquor which takes the skin off your tongue, and peculiarly adapted to 
produce cholera. At the remotest places, we could always get a “ paprika 
huhn,” that is, a fowl torn to pieces (generally on the instant), and made 
into a sort of cockaleckie with a quantity of red pepper, which would 
have been better had we not been expected to consume the broth by the 
help of a knife and a two-pronged fork. But the horrors of the night 
were undeniable. A village inn is constructed on the most elementary 
principles, Its nucleus is a backyard, where there is a stable and stand- 
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ing room for the carriages. A small room, in which the meals are served, 
opens out of the kitchen. The bedrooms seem to have been built sepa- 
rately upon the ground-floor; each room is entered on a level from the 
backyard, and is just large enough to hold two beds. The windows, 
of course, are of the smallest, and are contrived so as to admit the 
minimum of air. 

Speculative fowls and pigs, which are always meandering about the 
yard, make occasional excursions into the rest of the establishment in an 
inquiring spirit. Whether the floors are ever washed is a point upon 
which I am doubtful. The linen, one would be inclined to say, is certainly 
not; at any rate, the brown coarse bed-coverings are alive with jumping 
and crawling insects. We had provided ourselves in expectation of such 
contingencies with an “ insekten-pulver,” described by its vendor in 
glowing terms. We were to wake in the morning and to see upon the 
magic circle which we had traced around us a whole line of marauders, 
struggling in the agonies of death. Whether the powder was weak or the 
insects blessed with unusually strong constitutions, I am unable to say ; 
certain I am that assaults were successfully delivered every night upon 
our guarded fortress. I had thought of bequeathing my own body to an 
anatomical museum, in case of all its juices being successfully drained by 
some combined assault from a hungry army of fleas. I fortunately escaped 
this fate; but I shall always cherish lively recollections of the sustained 
energy, the insatiable appetite, and the incisive powers of the Transylva- 
nian flea. Some persons are skilful in catching the enemy, and they may 
find some consolation in their revenge; but to lie a passive victim, 
devoured piecemeal through the long watches of the night, with the 
hideous sensation of crawling monsters all over your skin, is, to quote the 
words of Mr. Carlyle, “ exhilarating in the long run to no creature.” 

I feel after all some compunctions at this grumbling. Bad as a 
peasant’s cart is to a man accustomed to railway carriages, it is pleasant 
to be in the open air and to see the country ; and the Hungarian peasant 
has a very fair notion of driving whenever he gets a chance. When the 
roads are tolerable and his horses fresh, he puts far more vigour into his 
performance and stimulates his cattle into a much livelier pace than the 
phlegmatic German. We generally set off fast enough to be in danger of 
an upset, and downhill we usually managed a round trot. As for the inns, 
no one has a right to complain of fleas in a remote country who gets 
plenty of fowls and beef and drinkable wine. Moreover, it is only fair to 
add the excuse which was generally made to us. In former times, it was 
said, the country gentlemen used to entertain travellers as a matter of course; 
the inns were consequently used only by the lowest classes ; the increasing 
poverty of the country has diminished the hospitality by hard necessity, and 
there is not sufficient travel to improve the inns. How far the melancholy 
cause assigned may be true, I know not; but I can certainly say, that if 
there is any failing in hospitality it is not for want of a will. There ate few 
countries left where the facts that you are a traveller and an Englishman 
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give you a right to the civility, or rather to the active kindness, of 
every one you meet ; but Transylvania is certainly one of them. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the goodwill with which every one met us, and 
their anxiety to show us everything that was to be shown. Indeed, if one 
must be censorious, the kindness on this latter point was such as to be a 
little bit troublesome. My first rule in travelling is to see as few sights 
as possible. Sights, as a rule, may be said to be uniformly disappointing, 
and to make bad returns for the trouble and money. With one exception 
(and that too little appreciated), namely, the tops of mountains, such 
things as museums, churches, picturetgalleries, and natural curiosities, are 
a weariness and vexation of spirit to the right-minded. There is, as we 
had anticipated, little enough of this kind to be seen in Transylvania; but 
unfortunately the eagerness of the natives to oblige you more than com- 
pensates for the meagreness of their lists of sights. In almost every little 
village in Europe there is something, if we could only discover it, which 
its proprietor believes to be unrivalled throughout the world. Where 
travelling is common, however, the proprietors are more likely to be 
enlightened, and they are at least more accustomed to the indifference of 
travellers. But in Transylvania, not only did every one religiously believe 
in the local wonder, but every one thought that we shouid never forgive 
ourselves if we passed it unseen. We were pathetically implored to visit 
every mine, and drink of every mineral spring throughout the land. I 
fear that I really gave pain to my benevolent entertainers every day by 
refusing to get into a bath, of which the only peculiarity was that it was 
the coldest in the country. They thought that some hidden motive must 
lie behind such unaccountable reluctance. Two salt-mines weigh upon my. 
conscience to this hour. I would not, in England, walk across the road to 
kee a salt-mine, or rather, I would fly from the infliction as I would fly 
from bores, from scientific lectures, or from the Social Science Congress in 
abody. But so eloquent were the descriptions of these mines, into such 
ecstatic rhapsodies did our friends throw themselves, that I felt for the 
time as if the omission to visit Parajd and Maros Ujvar was not merely 
foolish, but criminal. The anxiety to show us picture-galleries and 
libraries had even something pathetic about it ; for libraries and picture- 
galleries can scarcely be said to exist. There are little nuclei of future 
collections, which have been painfully put together. We admired so 
much the perseverance which had formed them in face of great difficulties 
that we were compelled to simulate, or rather to excite ourselves to, a 
genuine interest in them. If we said too confidently that certain pictorial 
daubs were valuable works of art, or that we took an intense interest in 
the earliest examples of printed books in Hungary, or that we would have 
come all the way from England only to sce certain mineral specimens, I 
hope no severe casuist will condemn our well-intended compliments. We 
suffered, I hope, enough on the spot to make after penance unnecessary. 
After all, it is not a very heavy payment for the kindness of a warm- 
hearted entertainer to give him the pleasure of showing you all the paces 
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of his hobby, and to praise its action a little more than your conscience 
allows. Perhaps it is not quite a winner of the Derby ; and indeed the 
studs which we inspected were small, and not very select. Luckily their 
very smallness prevented the infliction from being serious; with the best 
of goodwills it was impossible to make a few dozen inferior copies last as 
long as the Dresden Gallery : so we took our sights as part of the day’s 
work, and endeavoured, by playing all the changes we knew upon 
“ wunderschén,” and “ reizend,” and ‘“ ausgezeichnet,” to repay our friends 
for their intentional kindness. This was quite consistent with a secret 
wish that when the Wallacks destfoyed, as was said, nine-tenths of the 
curiosities in 1848, they had, as we may surely say without offence, 
exchanged their other atrocities for the destruction of the remaining tenth. 
And herein I may especially say that I wish they had destroyed all 
Roman antiquities. 

Paying this debt of civility as a kind of toll or entrance fee, we received 
the most friendly attentions, and were enabled to see something of what 
is incomparably the most interesting sight in any country, namely the 
people themselves. I could not, even if there were space, give any opinion 
as to their political and social condition; for a month’s trip in a country is 
just about long enough to convince a foreigner of his own profound 
ignorance. He gains a sufficient knowledge of the superficial stratum to 
suggest to him the complexity of the forces to which its conformation is 
owing, and in Transylvania it is something bewildering even to enumerate 
the chief political elements. ‘The great waves of population that have 
swung up and down the valley of the Danube have left behind them waifs 
and strays of races mixed together in the most intricate fashion. The 
problem which has to be solved in Transylvania, if the country is ever 
to be made prosperous, is strangely complicated in consequence. To 
produce some sort of parallel to it, let us suppose that Ireland were 
conquered by France, and that a series of French colonies were planted 
across it. Suppose that the English in Ireland hated their conquerors as 
bitterly as they naturally would; that the Irish still leaned towards the 
Fenians and America ; and that the French colonists were thoroughly 
discontented with their own government, though not actually disloyal; 
imagine also that all the cross antipathies of race were kept alive, so that 
a kind of triangular duel was: constantly in the background, merely 
restrained by a general antipathy to the government. If we imagine 
further that the French Government ruled by arbitrary force, that it 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, and that Ireland itself was getting 
poorer every year; and we have a rough approximation to some of the 
troubles of Transylvania. The Wallacks are the race which in this 
parallel would correspond to the Irish peasantry ; and they are not 
without some points of resemblance. With them we were unable to 
hold any direct communication ; as they could rarely speak any lan- 
guage but their own. We therefore had to take their character partly 
from external observation and partly from the accounts of their more 
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civilized neighbours. I cannot say that either source gave us much 
favourable information. The Wallack is often a good-looking fellow 
enough, with black eyes and well-cut features ; he has a wild, rather 
gipsy-like appearance, with long hair hanging about his shoulders. He 
is dressed in a shirt of some kind of coarse linen and a pair of short wide 
drawers of the same, baggy enough to look at first sight like a kilt. The 
junction between these garments is formed by a broad leather belt, thick 
enough and broad enough to suggest that it is the representative of a 
saddle, and that at an earlier period men were actually born, according 
to the proverb, ready saddled and bridled, and others ready booted and 
spurred to ride them. Certainly the theory was carried out. The belt 
was probably intended to carry weapons, after the Asiatic plan, and a 
pipe or two and a knife are generally stuck inside it. The Wallack’s 
legs are usually bandaged up like a horse’s, and his feet stuck into laced 
sandals. His shaggy mane is surmounted by a broad-brimmed hat. In 
full costume he also wears a sheepskin coat, the skin of which is elaborately 
worked. The most peculiar article in the women’s dress is a kind of 
plaid, with patterns very much like its Scotch representative, but hanging 
down in two straight strips from the waist behind and in front. They also 
resemble the Scotch in their habit of going barefoot except on feast days. 
The costumes are very various and sometimes exceedingly pretty. Most of 
the articles of which it is composed are evidently of home manufacture. A 
Wallack woman is always spinning, whether she is walking about or 
sitting still, and so far seems scarcely to deserve the reputation of innate 
and invincible laziness unanimously conferred upon them by their com- 
patriots. It may be deserved; for laziness is a very natural result of 
prolonged serfdom, though generally alleged as a reason for prolonging it. 
Laziness, however, is only one of the vices of which the Wallacks are 
accused. A Hungarian of the lower orders once announced to me as his 
serious and settled conviction that an intelligent horse was decidedly the 
superior of a Wallack—a remark reminding me strongly of what I have 
heard from more educated people about other lately emancipated races. 
This man also informed me that his father and brother had been killed 
by the Wallacks in 1848, which may, perhaps, have prejudiced his 
judgment. The memory of fearful atrocities committed by them at that 
time against the Hungarians naturally produces continued distrust, if not 
actual hatred, between the two races. A Hungarian, indeed, despises the 
Wallack too much to hate him. He puts down the atrocities to the 
accountof the Austrian Government, which is supposed to have winked 
at them, and which is the receiver-general of all grudges and hatreds 
aimed at no‘other special mark. Of the Wallack he generally says con- 
temptuously that he is a good fellow enough if left to himself. This rather 
vague commendation is qualified by all manner of accusations in detail ; 
as that he is revengeful, treacherous, lazy, lying, ignorant, bigoted to the 
last degree, and grossly immoral, Formerly, we were told, he was bound 
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to labour two days a week for his lord; now that he is left to himself he 
spends them in the public-house; he is gradually getting into difficulty, 
borrowing money from the Jews, and selling his land to pay the debt, 
How true all this may be I have no metns of knowing. It is enough to 
walk through their villages to see that they are a slovenly and miserable 
race, overflowing, as such people do, with pigs and children, Bright 
yellow pigs, red pigs, black pigs and white pigs, with curly coats and 
bristly coats, with every variety of shape and breed that pigs can show, 
but generally running to ribs and snouts, poke their inquisitive noses into 
every hole and corner. Their necks are frequently inserted into a kind 
of portable pillory, to prevent them from extending their researches too 
far. The pigs, however, had generally the air of being the most important 
personages of the village, as they probably represented the ideal of a 
Wallack’s existence. As for children, in remarkable simplicity of clothing 
(consisting of one shirt, sometimes on and sometimes off), they ran about 
on friendly terms with the pigs; but the pigs looked most at home. As 
a kind of fringe to the population, on the outside of most Wallack villages 
there is a gipsy settlement. They appear to be the Pariahs of the country, 
and in civilization to be below even the half-civilized Wallack. 

The Wallacks, such as they are, form nearly half of the total population. 
It was depressing to travel through their miserable villages, and look at 
the slovenly, shiftless population which filled them, and which, inferior as 
it is in every respect, seems to be encroaching rapidly upon the two 
dominant races. The Germans and the Magyars, on the other hand, are 
people in whom it is impossible not to take a lively interest. The 
Germans, or Saxons, as they call themselves, form distinct and very 
remarkable colonies. A full account of them is given in Mr. Boner’s 
interesting work. They excite the curiosity of the most transient tourist. 
Take, for example, the little village of Michelsberg, which stands near 
Hermannstadt, just under the forest-clad ranges of the Carpathians. A 
little rounded hill, two or three hundred feet high, stands out in front 
of the main chain. The village nestles close at its feet, along the 
course of a small brook which flows from the mountain recesses, The 
hill is crowned by a building which combines the purposes of a church 
and a fortress. A strongly built wall encloses a small area upon the 
summit of the hill, On the top of the wall are still piled up a number of 
round stones, which in former days served as a substitute for artillery. 
The area is entered through a vaulted passage. In its centre rises the 
church, curious asarare specimen of the Romanesque style of architecture. 
A barbarism, not without parallel elsewhere, had covered half the carvings 
of the porch with a thick coat of whitewash, when the remonstrances 
of more intelligent visitors luckily arrested its progress. The church, 
however, was chiefly remarkable for the massiveness of its walls. It was 
evidently built to be a citadel in case of need, and loop-holes jin its 
strong square tower were provided for purposes of defence. We were 
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shown the place in which provisions were stored in time of siege; and 
every family in the village had a place assigned to them where they could 
ive in huts within the walls. Such fortified churches are common 
throughout the Saxon country ; some of them in places where the natural 
advantages are less, being surrounded with three separate lines of defence, 
more strongly built than those at Michelsberg. Michelsberg is perhaps 
the most picturesque of those which we saw. The church is no longer 
used, a more convenient place of worship being erected in the valley at 
its foot; but it is carefully preserved from ruin. It speaks forcibly of the 
kind of life which the colonists must have Ied in wilder times. When the 
wild Tartars or Wallacks came down he m the gorges of the mountains 
the church bell was rung, and the inhabitants took refuge with all their 
valuables within their church-fort, until the invaders had been repelled. 
The little community, of which this was the central point, seem to be as 
much isolated from their neighbours as if they were still periodically locked 
up within their village fortress, No W aliack or Hungarian, we were 
told, had ever been permitted to settle in Michelsberg. They were pure 
Saxons, as though they lived in the centre of Germany. They, in common 
with the other Saxon communities, had institutions entirely distinct from 
those of the remaining population. They originally emigrated from their 


native a omieg’ he seven centuries ago ; yet the peasants still speak the same 


patois which is heard on the Rhine near Cologne and on the borders of 


Flanders. ‘8 privileges were afterwards conferred upon them by 
Hungarian kings, so that collectively they possessed separate municipal 
institutions, although their settlements were mixed up in the most compli- 
cated way with those of the other races. They were entirely independent 
of, and frequently in conflict with, the Hungarian nobility; but they 
steadily preserved their rights, and kept themselves in all respects a 
peculiar and separate people. Old customs have been pertinaciously 
preserved; they still, for example, possess trade-guilds and brotherships, 
after a medieval pattern. Perhaps it is more curious that, having been 
so early separated from the parent stem,, they are still so thoroughly in 
sympathy with the fatherland. ‘They are almost universally Lutherans, 
and their clergy are sent to study in the German universities. The higher 
classes, and indeed most of the lower, can talk the ordinary High German. 
They have both the merits and the weaknesses of their countrymen. 
Their schools are said to be excellent; and they are a patient, hard-working 
and prosperous race. They carry the virtue of prudence indeed a little 
too far. It is said to be very rare to find families of more than two children 
and the result of this over-observance of Malthusian doctrines is, that the 
Saxons diminished in the years 1787—1850, from over 300,000 to less 
than 200,000. If this rate of diminution continues, one difficulty will, 
before long, be effectually erased from the conflict of nationalities. 

It is curious to come upon these little islands, as it were, of Germans 
amongst the huge ocean of totally alien races, and even more curious to 
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remark how strongly they exhibit the well-known peculiarities of their 
race. It seems as if the doctrine of a permanent national character were 
confirmed by this isolated handful, preserving through centuries, and 
amidst altered circumstances, the well-known type of their compatriots. 
Perhaps the very pressure to which they have been subject by the 
surrounding people has checked any new developments. Mr. Boner even 
suggests that the indelible nationality tends to upset Mr. Darwin’s 
doctrines. We need not plunge into such profound speculations at 
present; it is evident without a vain inquiry into causes that the strong 
line of demarcation between them and their neighbours produces 
additional complications in the sufficiently tangled skein of Transylvanian 
politics. It would be natural that the Magyar and Saxon should be 
forced into union against the uncivilized but more numerous Wallacks; 
to some extent this seems to be taking place. The Wallacks, partly 
by sympathy with their kinsmen, and partly as belonging to the Greek 
church, naturally gravitate towards the east, that is, towards Russia. 
The higher races both look upon Russia’s encroachments as amongst their 
greatest possible dangers; but there is still much jealousy between them. 
Not, indeed, that we ever heard a general dislike expressed by either 
Magyar or Saxon of his rival. The Saxons, say the Hungarians, are 
thoroughly good people—which, by the way, is a very ordinary beginning 
—moralists may say why—of the semi-contemptuous variety of eulogy ; 
they are the most educated and most industrious element in the country. 
But then Germans are sadly docile; they adapt themselves marvellously 
to a bureaucracy; they are inconveniently prudent in a political struggle; 
they are glad to let us do the fighting, and to put themselves on the 
winning side. They are, in short, too flexible and too canny for the 
impetuous and unyielding Hungarian. 

The difference which a stranger finds between the conversation of 
the Saxon and the Magyar, impresses him forcibly with this distinction. 
The Saxon will confess that he is discontented with the government; if 
you press him upon the subject, he will complain of the neglect of the 
material resources of the country, but he does it with more or less 
reluctance, and prefers talking natural history, or science, or antiquities, 
The Hungarian on the contrary is always on the brink of an eloquent 
political oration. He will talk about anything in which you take an 
interest because he is anxious to be civil, but every track that you 
strike out leads to the same goal; from whatever point you start you 
find yourself landed in denunciations of the Austrian Government. 
You might fancy that every man you meet had just been on a stumping 
expedition in the provinces, or rather, that he was just about to start 
upon one, and was compelled to give vent to the matter with which he 
is crammed almost to bursting. Every Hungarian is something of an 
orator ; and his eloquence would be a little more pleasing if the moral 
were not rather melancholy. and if every orator did not pronounce 
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exactly the same oration. It is in some respects an imposing spectacle 
to find a whole nation holding the same creed and holding it with the 
same intensity; but the hundredth repetition of it becomes a little 
wearisome. There is a catalogue of grievances against the Austrian 
Government which its subjects have apparently learnt by heart, and 
they run through their commination service with a vigour and fluency 
which nothing but continual practice can confer. The general tone may 
be summed up in an anecdote which a gentleman told us by way of 
illustrating his personal sentiments towards the government, and which to 
me, at any rate, was new. A certain Transylvanian nobleman being 
once asked why he preferred the Turks to the Austrians, replied by the 
following myth :—A man was once seized by the devil, who flung him on 
his back, and .was carrying him off to hell. On the way they met an 
acquaintance of the victim who civilly asked him,— 

“‘ How goes it, my friend ?” 

“ Not so bad as it might be,” was the answer. 

“Not so bad as it might be! when the devil is carrying you off on 
his back !” 

“No, it might be worse; instead of carrying me, the devil might 
have made me carry him.” 

Now, said the nobleman, the Turk is the devil who carries you; 
but the devil who makes you carry him is the emperor. _ Illus- 
trated in a thousand different ways and put in a great variety of forms, 
according to the command of language of your interlocutor, this was the 
invariable burden of* his eloquence; the Austrian Government is an 
impersonification of diabolic agency, and that in the worst form which 
diabolic agency can assume. ‘There were indeed different shades in the 
intensity of reprobation expressed ; but they all came to pretty much the 
same result. ‘The war was over before the commencement of our visit, 
and the tone in which its events were discussed was characteristic. We 
have reason, men would tell us, to be ashamed of the battle of Kéniggratz ; 
there were Hungarian troops there and Hungarians were shamefully beaten ; 
but we only wish we could have one Kéniggratz more. It was never 
suggested that the troops engaged in the battle showed disaffection to any 
considerable extent. Once on the field troops are very apt to leave their 
political prejudices behind them. Still if the existence of this intense 
hostility in its own subjects did nothing directly to bring about the defeat, 
it did much to make the defeat fatal. ‘There was no vigorous rebound 
under the blow as there would have been in a more healthful condition of 
the body politic: no desperate rally of national pride, such as might have 
been expected in a homogeneous nation like France or England. The 
emperor’s subjects in Hungary looked on with a gloomy satisfaction, and 
calculated how far his grasp would be weakened by his sufferings. It is 
difficult to realise the intensity and universality of this feeling till you 
have spent day after day in listening to its repetition, One example 
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rather amused us. Mr. Boner’s book upon Transylvania is written from 
a rather Austrian point of view, and criticises the Hungarians with some 
keenness for their obstinate refusal to listen to any compromise, or to 
withdraw a jot of their historical claims. He thinks them wrong for 
refusing to send representatives to the Reichsrath, which, in fact, they 
invariably denounced as a mere juggle, or as Americans would say, a 
“bogus” parliament. And whilst complimenting them highly for their 
chivalrous character, he gently insinuates that they are somewhat pig- 
headed in practice. In fact, the book shows a leaning towards the 
Austrians, and a want of sympathy with the demands of orthodox Hun- 
garian patriots. Now, as it has not yet been translated, very few, if any, 
of the Hungarians had read it. ‘They had seen one or two extracts from 
it in the newspapers, and understood upon which side it was written. 
This was enough at once to place Mr. Boner in the Zndex Expurgatorius. 
Mrs. Trollope was not more of a byword in the United States than 
Mr. Boner in Transylvania. His book, according to the less refined, was 
full of lies, and he himself paid by the Austrian Government. On the 
mildest showing, he had grossly misrepresented the case, having been 
skilfully hoodwinked by the Saxons, It used to amuse me to introduce 
Mr. Boner’s name in the course of conversation, just to try the effect. 
We never met a Hungarian, as I believe, who had read it, and we never 
met one who scrupled to pour out all the vials of his wrath upon it. It 
would be better to stir up a hornet’s nest, to announce in Convecation that 
you were a believer in Dr. Colenso, to proclaim your faith in Mr. Bright 
at a meeting of country gentlemen, or to commit afly other inconceivable 
folly, than to hint any complicity with Mr. Boner’s Jampoon. Few English 
readers, however much they may differ from Mr. Boner’s conclusions, will 
find that he says any more than a moderate partisan might be expected to 
say. There is, however, something touching about the feeling evinced, 
although it does not in this case take a very amiable form. It is due not 
merely to a very sensitive patriotism, but to a special sensitiveness to 
English criticism. An Englishman, of all nations in the world, is bound 
to sympathize with a people struggling for the possession of the ancient 
constitutional privileges of which it has been deprived by arbitrary power; 
he is specially to be condemned if he endeavours to damp their zeal, or to 
recommend anything approaching to a compromise. It is well, therefore, 
for any Englishman intending to travel in Transylvania, to brush up all 
his constitutional ardour. Indeed, he will find it difficult to refrain ; he 
will inevitably catch the enthusiasm of all around him, and find himself 
denouncing the Austrian Government with a hearty goodwill, as the cause 
of all the evil in the land. Perhaps the Hungarian claims are a little 
exaggerated. They have a national pride which their misfortunes scem 
only to stimulate. The Szeklers, who inhabit a separate province, but for all 
practical purposes are identical with the Hungarians, delight to tell yon 
that they are the descendants of Attila, and to give you the story of their 
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immigration as confidently as a Yankee might talk of the Mayflower. 
Attila, it seems, left them behind in the Carpathian gorges, and there they 
remained until the entry of the Hungarians into Europe some four or five 
centuries later under Arpad. The Hungarians found that these Szeklers 
were in fact the same with themselves, and made an alliance with them, 
which has ever since continued. These vague conjectures are taken for 
authentic history; and not only so, but the people seem to believe that 
the complete Hungarian constitution came in with Arpad or Attila from 
the centre of Asia, and has subsisted ever since. They would apparently 
prefer that heaven and earth should pass away before one jot of it should 
be abandoned owing to any weakness of theirs. 

As an instance of the way in which the yoke galls, I may mention a 
visit we paid to one of the chief gymnasia with several hundred pupils. 
The professors, who received us with extreme kindness, received salaries 
of eighty pounds a year and a small house. The funds were entirely 
raised by voluntary subscription. Does not government do anything 
for you? we asked. It not only gives us nothing, they replied, but it 
taxes us, In the German provinces, schools are exempt from taxation, 
because they derive their funds from the government. Here we are 
taxed because we raise the funds ourselves. We have to pay a heavy 
income-tax, to which constant additions are being made, and from which 
nothing is ever taken off. The books, and scientific collections which we 
have painfully got together, are valued and taxed. Then, as a college 
never dies, and as its property never pays a succession duty, we pay an 
equivalent ; it is calculated that property on an average changes hands 
once in so many years, and as our property never changes by death, we 
pay as if we died at the regular intervals. The whole taxation, if I 
remember, amounted to over ten per cent. of the gross income; and thus 
government, which does nothing whatever for education in Transylvania, 
makes its neglect to give assistance a reason for imposing a burden. It 
was a natural pendant to this account, that, as we were told, the boys at 
the school objected so strongly to learn German, that it was going out of 
use in the country. The government at one time tried to enforce it. A 
professor sent in his report at the end of the first year, saying that his 
pupils were making good progress, and some had even begun to pronounce 
the German ch. At the end of the second year, he reported that they 
were still progressing and that one had quite learnt to pronounce ch. 
Whether they have progressed any further, I know not. It is evident 
that this antipathy to German is a great misfortune, as German is the 
medium by which they must necessarily communicate with the civilized 
world ; and, as a matter of fact, all really educated people necessarily 
learn German. 'The prejudice, however, has reached that point at which 
one almost expects them to refuse to make use of the Danube because it 
flows from Vienna. Nor, so far as we could see, were there any signs that 
the constitutional professions made by the Austrian Government had pro- 
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duced any effect except ridicule. How far the discontent extends into 
the lower strata of society, we were unable to judge for ourselves. The 
Magyar language, as you are proudly told, is totally unlike any other 
European tongue, with the exception, I think, of the Finnish. Gratifying 
as this must be to the national pride, it is rather inconvenient to the 
stranger, who is entirely cut off from conversation with the peasantry. 
We were of course assured that the whole nation were at one, and there 
seems no reason to doubt it. There is no doubt that in a material point 
of view, the country is at present very badly off, and it is said to be 
rapidly retrograding. It is only too easy and natural to lay the blame 
of this entirely upon the government. With immense resources, with 
unlimited mineral and agricultural wealth, every one tells you that it is 
growing annually poorer. The great proprietors are ruined by the abolition 
of their feudal rights. The peasants are being sold up. There is no 
commerce, there is no money, there is no credit, and there are no means 
of communication with neighbours. In fact, next to denunciations of the 
Austrian Government, the favourite topics are amplifications of the cry for 
money and for railways. And both of these deficiencies are attributed to 
the government, which, it is said, drains the country of its money by 
severe taxation, which is applied to keep up a great army, which results 
in K6niggratz. As for railways, what with circumlocution and what with 
local jealousies between Saxons and Hungarians, people almost despair of 
them, Till they come, it is impossible to export the wonderfully rich 
products of the country. With a good harvest, there may be a glut of 
corn in Transylvania whilst people are starving in Hungary. 

Transylvania was constantly reminding me, sometimes by likeness, 
sometimes by contrast, of the Western States of America. The Danube 
is a fair representative of the Mississippi. The great Hungarian plain 
resembles Illinois. The broad fields of maize stretching for miles together 
are alike in both countries. In both there is still much waste land. The 
population, although denser upon the Danube, is very far from having 
reached its natural limits. Under more favourable circumstances, the 
valley of the Danube might be to Europe what the Western States are to 
America. And yet, instead of being-a land of promise, it seems to be 
a land of despair. Instead of the exultant, buoyant energy which is 
conquering Nature with unprecedented rapidity in the West, the whole 
current of life seems to be stagnant or actually flowing backwards in the 
East. Instead of “ glad, confident morning,” we have “the sadness of 
twilight.” Every American seems to be intoxicated with the boundless 
prospect of future prosperity. He has a vision of his people multiplying 
and abounding indefinitely through indefinite periods of time. The 
Hungarian talks of the decay of the land, and if he permits himself to hope 
at all, it is a hope against hope. The untold resources are close at, hand, 
but he can see no prospect of ever turning them to account. In America, 
again, there is a mixture of races, but there is little jealousy; and they 
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are all rapidly amalgamating and adapting themselves to the same type. 
In Hungary, an isolated colony of the Germans, who are so rapidly 
absorbed elsewhere, have retained their minutest peculiarities and natural 
customs for seven centuries. The lapse of time only seems to draw more 
deeply the lines of demarcation which already exist. It is partly a 
consequence of other differences, but it is partly also their cause, that the 
Danubian provinces are under a despotic government, which, though never 
governing harshly, still governs for its own interests instead of those of the 
country, and insists upon interfering with and regulating everything, 
whilst the American States are under a government which, with all its 
faults, has the great merit of doing very little, and leaving the fullest 
opportunity to individual energies. I need not say that the American 
system would be utterly inapplicable to such a population as I have 
described ; but a greater freedom of action allowed to a people who, 
like the Hungarians, are quite capable of self-government, might probably 
lead to a better adaptation of many things to the people’s interests. 
Whilst the Austrian Government does next to nothing for their 
material development, and hinders their doing anything for themselves, 
they won’t develope very quickly. Meanwhile the great difficulty is, that 
whilst the Hungarians themselves generally admit that they could hardly 
stand alone, they put forward such claims as the Austrian Government 
could scarcely grant consistently with its own-existence. The problem of 
maintaining the real unity of the Austrian empire, and yet satisfying the 
claims of its subjects, is one which it seems almost impossible to solve. 
Every Englishman must sympathize with the gallant spirit of the 
Hungarians, and wish them the success their courage deserves. But they 
have a difficult path to tread. 
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Nor many years ago a knowledge of the principles of the science of war 
was limited to a very few. Some of the more thoughtful of the military 
profession, two or three painstaking historians not content with merely 
recounting brilliant feats of arms, here and there a solitary traveller 
wandering from the beaten track of learning,—such was the select band. 
But the general diffusion of literature and the interest taken by all classes 
in the wars of recent years led many to enter these almost unexplored 
and wholly uninviting regions. Their experience was not encouraging. 
When, wearied and toil-worn, they emerged from its obscure paths, they 
told of dense and frequent fogs, of cross-roads and no legible sign-posts ! 
of irreclaimed tracts and disputed points with no ultimate court of 
appeal. After much journeying they for the most part returned in a 
bewildered condition. The fact was, that the smaller works upon the 
subject were few, and these represented military operations in so meagre 
a fashion that they were sadly wanting in interest, and the student cried 
in despair,—* Can these dry bones live?” Great armies which should 
cover broad territories were represented by thin lines and sharp angles, 
and were surrounded by theoretical arguments which appealed to no 
human feeling. The flesh and blood of history were wanting, and the 
simplicity aimed at was gained by a sacrifice of the vividness of reality, 
if, indeed, it was eeinind- at all. On the other hand, the larger works 
which clothed and habited with life and feeling these otherwise ghastly 
frames, were in general of appalling length, and mostly written in a foreign 
language. Jomini’s style is entertaining, and he carefully refrains from 
touching upon any but military considerations, yet his Wars of the 
Revolution alone extend over thirteen volumes—a long journey for the 
10n-professional reader to undertake. The market now supplies a more 
satisfactory answer to the demand. Last and best of all, we welcome 
Colonel Hamley’s book. Yet we should like to see a smaller volume 
with the story of three or four campaigns, serving as models to illustrate 
virtues and flaws and the effect they pr oduced, and in which the feelings 
which animated the contending hosts sh a e revealed, and the sympa- 
thies of the student thereby thoroughly enlisted. 

It is only when the tr sacherous shadows of contemporary jealousy or 
violent partisanship have passed away, that the broad principles of action 
are clearly perceived and appreciated. And as in art he who would be 
eminent must needs go study the old masters, so the soldicr of the 
present day, if he desire to become a great captain, should ponder over 
the achievements of those whom the universal judgment of mankind has 
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decreed illustrious in the profession of arms. Of all generals none will 
teach with greater clearness and authority than Napoleon, and of all his 
campaigns none is more illustrative at once of his personal character, his 
great capacity for war and the resources of military science, than that of 
1800, which culminated in the battle of Marengo. Ambitious in aim, 
grand in conception, rapid in execution, it may well serve as a first model 
to set before the student, for he cannot fail to be fascinated by its splendour. 
The star of Napoleon’s military genius is indeed so brilliant that it dazzles 
the beholder, and the worship due to his warlike ability is but too apt to 
lose itself in admiration of the whole man. The professional observer, 
however, is not called upon to follow or judge him beyond the area of his 
exploits as a general, and may well be pardoned if he leaves to others to 
trace, to expose, and to condemn the scorching as well as dazzling influence 
of his course. ‘To his private character we must indecd sometimes refer, 
but it shall be only when it affects military operations, by giving a tone 
or colour to some movement, or when necessary to explain its bearings 
upon the general plan. 

It is not to the army alone that the study of a successful campaign 
will prove attractive. The public desire to acquire some knowledge of 
the principles which determine the success of operations, and to be able 
to form a well-grounded opinion upon the probable issues of a campaign, 
charged, it may be, with the fate of nations. Now, if two opposing forces 
are equal in every respect save that one numbers 5,000 and the other 4,999, 
the 5,000 will be victorious. But human affairs are so shaped by unfore- 
scen contingencies, and by moral influences still further hidden from 
vulear gaze, that their course is not in any department regulated by laws 
capable of demonstration with mathematical precision. And 5,000 men 
never were launched against 4,999 with no other disparity between them 
save that of numbers. A deep significance underlies the question, What 
king going to make war against another king, sitteth not down first, 
and consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand? What, then, will enable the 
smaller army to cope with the larger? There are many eléments to be 
considered, chiefly these :—discipline, provisions and stores, superior arms, 
advantage of ground, morale, concentration or dispersion of force. Cireum- 
stances equalize the force of unequal numbers, or give a preponderating 
advantage to the weaker corps. It is not always that Providence is on the 
side of the big battalions, and no one established this more conclusively 
than Napoleon, as the following narrative will show. Jomini says of him, 
—‘Persuadé qu’un régiment electrisé en vaut deux, et plus habile qu’aucun 
général moderne & doubler les forees morales de ses troupes.” 

In 1796 Napoleon overran the North of Italy, and bent it beneath the 
yoke of France. But having achieved this, he sighed for more worlds to 
conquer, and his restless ambition led him to Egypt. During his absence, 
his work was all undone, and the Austrian Empire regained its sway over 
Northern Italy. When, therefore, on his return to France, he turned his 
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eyes to the scene of his so recent exploits, and beheld the enemy supreme 
over the fields of his previous victories, he was wounded to the quick, 
He was now First Consul, and his cares were such as might well have 
been deemed sufficient to engage the greatest mind and to strain the 
nerves of the boldest man. Beset by factions at all times, jealous of 
others and others jealous of him, consolidating his power, burdened 
with the care of civil administration at home, directing great military 
operations abroad, he still found time to reflect upon these provinces 
and to plan the restoration of French supremacy. What was the state 
of affairs in those parts towards the end of April, 1800? 

The reader should take up a good map of Northern Italy, and 
picture Napoleon brooding over it, far in the silence of a solitary night 
after the harassing work of a day’s government of revolutionary France. 
Of the occupation which he had bequeathed, he saw no trace save a 
French corps imprisoned in Genoa. Massena with 10,000 men was 
there besieged by 25,000 under the Austrian General Ott. On the 
French side of the Var, Suchet with 12,000 was threatened by 40,000 
under Melas, The passes of the Alps, even to Bellinzona, were guarded 
by Austrian troops of various strength. Nor was this all. The im- 
perialists contemplated an invasion of the soil of France—they meditated 
the taking of Toulon. Napoleon chafed under the provocation which the 
Austrians’ presence in these regions inflicted—he was roused to anger at 
the rumour of their daring design. 

The reader should now mark the chief positions of the Austrian 
forces : Genoa, the Var, Turin, Bellinzona; and on the French side, 
Mont Cenis, the Var, and Genoa. Next he should note the strength 
of the Austrian troops at upwards of 100,000. More than 7,000 were 
stationed about Bellinzona under Wukassowich; about 4,000 at Aosta 
under Haddick; 10,000 about Turin under Kaim; 5,000 in the valley of 
the Tanaro; 25,000 lay before Genoa under Ott ; 42,000 held the line 
of the Var under Melas, with Elsnitz his second in command. Dotted 
lines upon the map should join these posts. Draw also a red dotted line 
from Alessandria by Piacenza to Mantua—that is the Austrian line of 
communication, a line which must not be broken by the enemy : stores, 
magazines, &c. depend upon its maintenance intact. The least skilful 
eye will at once observe that the Austrian front was a very long one— 
extending over 200 miles. Here then was an element of weakness, for 
to defend so prolonged a line must be a most difficult task. A sudden 
inroad might expose the Austrians to a succession of defeats. To attack 
the centre of an extended line is to incur greater risk than to attack 
a flank, because the enemy can more quickly concentrate there than at 
either extremity. But if it is more perilous it is also more decisive; 
for, if successful, the flanks are exposed to attack in succession, the 
enemy offering fractions of his troops to the assault of a superior force ; 
and no greater error can be committed in war than to permit your 
opponent to be superior at the decisive point of attack. 
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With an army to start from France, the plan which most generals 
would have proposed to themselves would have been, perhaps, (1) to 
aim at Turin. If the enemy could be compelled to fall back upon 
Asti and Alessandria—when Alessandria was abandoned so would Genoa 
be. But this promised to be slow, for each of those posts would prove 
a check of some duration, and a point on which to concentrate his 
detachments. Besides, the enemy retiring on his natural line of retreat 
would never be utterly destroyed. Halting for a time at each fortress 
on the Po, he would oppose grave obstacles to the French advance. Or 
(2) by a sudden junction and advance with Suchet, the French might cause 
a disastrous retreat of the imperialists over the mountains, and speedily 
relieve Genoa. But a sudden union would be difficult to accomplish, and 
(his forces on the Var excepted) the enemy would have his retreat secure, 
his ability to concentrate undisturbed, and the conquest of the North-west 
of Italy yet to be begun. The successful accomplishment, however, of 
either plan would have reflected sufficient glory upon the commander to 
satisfy the ambition of an ordinary man. But such was not Napoleon. 
He not only promised himself victory, but vengeance also. The power 
that had dared to advance over ground consecrated to France by his 
victories must be, not driven back—that would not be sufficient punish- 
ment—it must be annihilated. He so applied his great mind and strong 
will to the furtherance of his purpose, that he laid under tribute every 
resource of his country, every resource of the science of war. 

Napoleon’s plan was an example of the most decisive operation in war, 
viz., with a superior force to sever the enemy from his base. To cut off 
the communications of an army is like cutting off a man’s legs, the body 
cannot stand firm, much less walk and work. It may move, but it 
will be with the hobbling gait of a cripple. The body of an army, 
however, may sometimes, though rarely, find new limbs as good as the 
old, Where this is impossible the operation is perfect, and if the French 
had the command of the sea it would be so in this instance. Napoleon 
determined first of all to isolate the Austrian forces by throwing himself 
across their communications and depriving them of their line of retreat. 

A glance at the map will show that the most decisive point on which 
to effect this was the region about Piacenza. But how was he to arrive 
there without the Austrian general getting scent of the design? Perfect 
secresy was impossible ; he was watched by a thousand spies, and every 
move he made was reported to hostile Governments. Yet its betrayal 
would be certain discomfiture. He must, therefore, resort to stratagem ; 
and the campaign opens with an admirable example. To gain Piacenza 
he must first secure Milan. ‘That, then, was to be his base; thither his 
troops must move and concentrate. But the French army, having crossed 
the Rhine towards the end of April, was operating upon the Danube 
under Moreau, and Napoleon had therefore to raise a force. With great 
ostentation he gave out that a grand army of reserve was about to be 
formed at Dijon. That place would appear a probable depot for reinforce- 
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ments for the army of the Rhine, and thus his design upon Italy would 
be masked. ‘To Dijon, accordingly, repaired the agents of foreign govern- 
ments, and seeing none but invalids, raw recruits, and pensioners assem- 
bled, they reported the condition of the force in the most disparaging 
terms, and held it up to ridicule and contempt. Caricatures soon abounded 
in the cafés of Vienna and in the shops of London. A favourite one 
represented a boy of about twelve years of age, and an invalid with 
a wooden leg. Beneath was written, “Grande Armée de Reserve.” 
Napoleon’s purpose was gained. The real rendezvous was Lausanne and 
the neighbourhood. Nowhere, however, was there a large store; nowhere 
a large assemblage of men: small groups passed from place to place, 
receiving arms at one, clothing at another. In this way, without a note 
of alarm, 35,000 men were brought together by the 12th May. Moreau 
engaged to detach upwards of 15,000 men, under Moncey, by the 
St. Gothard, to Milan. Napoleon himself, with the Army of Reserve, 
would cross the Great St. Bernard. To this pass man was almost a stranger. 
Occasionally, and but seldom, a human voice was heard urging a mule up 
some rugged path; at intervals, the universal silence was broken by the 
slip of some huge avalanche. ‘The passage of 30,000 soldiers over these 
heights was difficult, but to transport with them stores and ammunition, 
provisions and baggage, horses and guns, seemed well nigh impossible. He 
sent General Marescot, a distinguished engineer, to report upon the feasi- 
bility of the enterprise. That officer represented to him that it would be 
impossible to over-estimate the difficulties. But to make Napoleon swerve 
from his purpose was a task less easy. ‘ Peut-on passer?” saidhe. “Oui, 
général, mais avec peine.” ‘Eh bien, partons.” To the monastery at 
the summit he sent with conspicuous foresight a large sum of money, 
directing the monks to prepare a feast for an army. ‘Trees were felled, 
and their trunks hollowed for the reception of the guns. The carriages 
were taken to pieces, numbered, and carefully packed by skilled artificers. 
No detail was too minute to escape the attentive consideration of the great 
commander, Each soldier was to carry six days’ provisions, and six days’ 
subsistence was to be borne on mules, These would sufiice until the army 
reached the fertile plains. 

Perhaps it will be said that Napoleon might have maintained the 
disguise of a reinforcement to the army of the Rhine, by moving along its 
southern bank, and suddenly turning southward, to descend with Moncey 
through Switzerland to Milan. But that was a tedious and difficult route, 
as it will hereafter be seen that Moncey took six days longer in reaching 
Milan than Napoleon did from Lausanne ; and time was a matter of the 
first importance. 

Here then begins the Diary of the Campaign, and instead of following 
one army for some days, and then reverting to the operations of the other, 
we shall state the movements cf each from day to day. The immediate 
bearing and importance of moves and counter-moves will thus be more 
readily seen, Berthier, late War Minister, had been named commander, 
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both because the state of affairs at home demanded Napoleon’s presence, 
and in order the better to conceal his design. 

May 13th.—Napoleon arrived at Lausanne and directed an immediate 
advance to St. Pierre. To Lannes he assigned the command of the 
advance guard, to Murat that of the rear-guard. 

14th.—The advance guard ascends at night. Had Melas (now at Nice) 
penetrated the enemy’s design, he would have assembled his forces at 
Ivrea, thereby guarding the two lines of Milan and Turin, and securing 
his communications along the Po. But he knew not. 

15th to 19th.—The ascent occupied six hours. The gun-carriages 
were packed on mules, the guns dragged up, each by 100 men. With joy 
and surprise the toil-worn soldiers found a repast awaiting their arrival at 
the summit. But bere new and more serious difficulties commenced. 
The condition of the snow gave unstable footing, and some men, horses, 
and guns were lost in the descent. About 7,000 men cross each day. 

Thurreau crosses the Mont Cenis. A French brigade passes the 
Simplon and forces back the Austrians at Domo Dossola, Kray having 
been repulsed at Moeskirch and Biberach, Moncey left Moreau on the 
10th, and is now advancing through Switzerland by the St. Gothard. 

Melas hears that a force approaches by the Valais, and imagines that 
Thurreau’s corps is its advance guard. So he leaves Nice with two 
divisions, and proceeds by Col di Tenda to Turin, leaving 18,000 men 
under Elsnitz. He is loth to abandon his hold on Genoa or his advanced 
frontier line of the Var, and deems this a suiflicient reinforcement from 
the south. 

20th.—Napoleon crossed. The whole army now transported. The 
advance guard having repulsed a small body of Austrians at Chatillon, 
reach Bard, which they find ‘so strongly fortified that it cannot be taken 
by a coup de main, Napoleon directs the advance guard to push on by a 
path on the Monte Albaredo; but it being impossible to convey artillery 
by this road, the commandant of the fort sends word to Melas that he has 
not been able to prevent the passing of a large number of men, but that 
not a single gun shall pass his post. 

It is plain that if the imperialists, instead of diluting their forces, scat- 
tering feeble detachments here, there, and everywhere, had been able to 
show a fair front at Chatillon, supported by reinforcements from Bard and 
Ivrea, Napoleon might have been driven back upon the mountains, lost all 
his guns and half his men. At least they would have delayed him until 
the main army moved up from Turin. 

20th to 24th—Lannes takes Ivrea. The main body advances, the 
siege of Bard being left to a small force, From Ivrea two roads diverge: 
one to Milan, seventy miles, the other to Turin, thirty-three miles. 

25th.—Lannes advances on the Turin road in order to make the 
enemy believe that it is the point aimed at. It will also confirm Melas in 
his impression that Thurreau’s force is of the main body. 

The garrison of Genoa suffers great privation. Famine and sickness 
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exasperate both the army and the population, and an insurrectionary spirit 
spreads. Nevertheless, Massena hopes. 

26th.—Melas becomes aware that Napolecn is with the army descend- 
ing from the Alps by Bard. Could he but realize his position he would 
withdraw 15,000 men from before Genoa, hold the mountain passes 
instead of the Var against Suchet, concentrate at Alessandria or Turin, 
and advancing towards Ivrea render abortive Napoleon’s design on Milan, 
But he does not see the importance of the capture of Ivrea, and suspects 
that Thurreau and Napoleon will endeavour to unite and advance to the 
relief of Genoa. He is anxious to retain every point he at present holds, 
but if he permit this idea to rule him it will prove his ruin. 

27th—The main army assembles at Ivrea, having passed by Bard, 
where, in order to avoid the fire of the fort, the guns, wrapped in tow, 
were dragged silently at night along roads laid with dung and straw. 
Obviously, this fortress might otherwise have been fatal to the French 
advance, for without artillery Napoleon dare not debouch into the plains. 
This should therefore be noted by the student as another instance of 
stratagem, small apparently in itself, big in its issues. In devices such as 
these Napoleon constantly disclosed his abundant fertility of resource. 

Had a stand been made at Ivrea so as to delay the French for two or 
three days, that would have given ample time for a large imperial force to 
assemble and take Napoleon in flank when on the march from there to 
Milan. Instead of aiming at Melas’ communications, Napoleon would have 
had enough to do in looking to his own, and Melas would have had the 
advantage of the initiative. 

28th.—The main army proceeds to Milan, Murat now forming the 
advance guard, while Lannes screens the movement by attacking Haddick 
on the Orco. He is driven across the river, and the Austrians are con- 
firmed in their belief that the main force is advancing to Turin. 

A sortie of the Genoa garrison is repulsed. 

Moncey compels the Austrians to retire from Bellinzona. 

Suchet, reinforced by 1,500 men, drives back Elsnitz from the Var. 
They embark their heavy artillery for Leghorn (the imperialists had 
20,000 men in Tuscany), and resolve to hold the line from La Turbia 
to Rauss. 

29th.—Lannes feigns an advance, but falls back on Chivasso. 

Thurreau remains at Susa, 33 miles from Turin. 

30th.—Lannes takes Pavia, where he finds 200 pieces of cannon, and 
large stores. 

Melas learns that Lannes has retired to Chivasso and that Napoleon is 
making for Milan. He hopes to cut off Lannes at Vercelli, but he will 
not loosen his hold on Genoa, nor withdraw Elsnitz (who had better have 
been at Coni now), and, ignorant of Moncey’s advance, he trusts to 
Wukassowich defending the line of the Ticino. 

31st.—Melas hears that Wukassowich has been compelled to retire, 
abandons his idea of intercepting Lannes, and sends orders for the army in 
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the south to repair without delay, some to Alessandria, others to Piacenza. 
He is only now awakened to a sense of his danger. 

Murat attacks Buffalora. 

The Austrians, leaving a small garrison in Milan, retire by Lodi and 
Cassano behind the Adda. 

Ott offers terms for the capitulation of Genoa, and the English fleet 
bombard the town. 

1st June.—Bard capitulates. 

2nd.—Napoleon enters Milan. 

Elsnitz receives orders to proceed at once to Alessandria by Col di 
Tenda and Asti; the Turin corps to Asti, leaving a garrison of 3,800 
men to check Thurreau’s advance from Susa; Ott to withdraw without 
delay from before Genoa; Gottsheim’s division by Bobbio to Piacenza, 
the remainder by Tortona, The Bobbio road was practicable only for 
infantry. 

Had Ott, even at this eleventh hour, pressed on to Piacenza, he might 
have been in time to prevent Napoleon crossing the Po. But a fatal spell 
seemed to hang over the Austrians, and the tenacity which forbade their 
abandonment of Genoa before, was now increased, for Ott argued that if 
Melas had known how immediate was the prospect of Massena’s surrender 
he would not have sent such stringent orders to retire. So he resolved to 
await the conclusion of the negotiations for the surrender of Genoa. 

3rd.—Ott receives a message from Melas, telling him to make a bridge 
of gold for Massena, and not to lose a moment after his capitulation in 
flying to Alessandria and Piacenza. 

4th.—Suchet, driving the imperialists before him, advances to succour 
Massena. The last morsel had long since been doled out to the starving, 
suffering garrison, and at length Massena sent a messenger to the hostile 
camp. But he was the bearer of a notice rather than an offer. He inti- 
mated that he would force his way out at the point of the bayonet if he 
were not permitted to evacuate the place with arms and baggage. Mindful 
of Mclas’ message, Ott agrees, and 10,000 Austrians take possession of the 
town ; the remainder prepare to join the main army. ‘Thus ended the 
resistance of Massena, heroic indeed, but entailing a frightful sacrifice of 
life. It had been a terrible time. ‘“ Save where were heard the heart- 
rending cries of the sick, the starving, the dying, a death-like silence 
reigned over the town. That the sufferings of the garrison had indeed 
been horrible every countenance bore witness. Death was busy on every 
side performing his hideous work, not only by the pangs of hunger, but by 
the fearful operation of a fierce epidemic.” Such is General Thiébault’s 
description of this eventful day, pending the negotiations which all knew 
were being carried on. 

Here let the curtain fall for a time, for the first act in this great play 
is over. There is but one blot ; Massena has had to surrender. But see 
what Napoleon has achieved. He has succeeded in secretly forming an 
army, and secretly transporting it by a most difficult route into the theatre 
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of war. He has succeeded in deceiving the enemy into the belicf that 
Turin was the point aimed at. He has had the advantage of seeing Melas 
deprived of the assistance of his southern troops through misplaced 
tenacity. In short, without a single engagement between the main armies, 
by a march alone, he has won the North-west of Italy. For in the gain 
of Milan, he holds a decisive point ; the enemy will retire quietly to 
Mantua by the southern bank of the Po, if he will only permit them. 
Will he choose todo so? He might then, joined by the forces from the 
Var -and Genoa, at the head of about 80,000 men, with his back to 
France, several lines of retreat open, defy the Austrians to advance into 
Lombardy. But sitting with folded arms was not a favourite attitude of 
Napoleon’s, however beautiful might be the panorama that was to pass 
before him, and it would not have fulfilled his programme. It would be 
hard to say that Napoleon imperilled the fate of Massena by his reso- 
lution to operate by Milan instead of by Turin, for he could scarcely rely 
upon his plan being kept secret for so long, or that, when revealed, Melas 
would display so fatal a determination not to withdraw from the south. 
Napoleon, doubtless, counted upon Melas hearing of his movements, and 
upon his subsequent abandonment at once of the siege of Genoa; and he 
only feared that the imperialists might concentrate before he had effected 
a junction with Moncey, and might thus escape by the southern bank of 
the Po. It came, therefore, to be with him very much a question of time, 
and that none of his calculations should be disturbed. Each successful 
move was a stepping-stone which afforded him footing more and more 
secure towards the attainment of his object. Such advantages pertain in 
a peculiar degree to the possession of tne initiative. On the other hand, 
Melas having delayed too long the recall of his southern troops, is in 
infinite danger. His communications severed, he will have to fight with 
inverted front, with his back to France, instead of to the eastern fortresses. 
Where his line of retreat? Thurreau and Suchet hem him in. 

The curtain again drawn, we behold Napoleon awaiting with some 
anxiety the arrival of Moncey. Meanwhile, he establishes a provisional 
government, consolidates his forces, and issues an address to the army. 
Its fierce and exulting tone betrays the spirit which dictated his pro- 
ceeding, and reveals in impassioned language his resolve, not only to cut 
off and defeat, but also to destroy. The following passages disclose enough 
for our purpose :— 

“ Soldats ! Un de nos departements se trouvait au pouvoir de I’ennemi. 
.... La plus grande partie du territoire du peuple ligurien, le plus 
fidéle ami de la république, etait envahie. La république cisalpine, 
anéantie dés la campagne passée, était devenue le jouet du grotesque 
régime féodal. Soldats! vous marchez—et déja le territoire est délivré! 
. . . « Liennemi, épouvanté, n’aspire plus qu’d regagner ses frontiéres. 
Vous lui avez enlevé ses hépitaux, ses magasins, ses pares de réserve. 
- + « » Mais laisserez-vous retourner dans ses foyers l’armée qui a porté 
Valarmie dans vos familles? . . . . Marchez & sa rencontre, opposez-vous 
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& sa retraite; arrachez-lui Jes Jauriers dont elle s’est parée, et par Ja 
apprenez au monde que la malédiction est sur les insensés qui osent 
jnsulter le territoire du grand peuple !” 

He thus raised still higher the morale of his troops, for they partook 
of his enthusiasm and imbibed a share of his uncontrollable spirit. So 
consuming was the fire which burned within him that it seemed to dry 
up the very springs of prudence. He so craved after the enemy that he 
could not quietly await—he must seek them. Casting to the winds his 
own cherished principle to be always superior at the decisive point, he 
resolved to divide his army and risk the exposure of fractions to the 
assault of a superior force. So consummate a master cf the science of 
var would only do this in deference to some very pressing necessity of 
the hour, mayhap in concession to the striving that was within him. 

June 5th.—Gottsheim’s division moves from Genoa by Bobbio, 
Vogelsang’s by Tortona. Each of these places was distant thirty-five 
miles. 

Dedowich arrives at Brescia. 

Duhesme takes Lodi. 

Elsnitz retreats by Ormea. 

6th.—Ott leaves Genoa with a division for Novi. 

Dedowich abandons Brescia, which is taken possession of by Loison. 

Moncey’s corps arrives at Milan, 

Duhesme takes Crema and advances to Pizzighitone. 

Lannes crosses the Po at Belgioso,.advancing from Pavia. 

Wukassowich falls back on the Mincio. 

Between Finale and Savona 8,000 French from Genoa, under Gazan, 
join Suchet on his way to their relief. 

There were two roads by which the Austrian army might reach 
Mantua: by the right bank of the Po, through Stradella and Piacenza, 
and by the left bank through Pavia and Lodi. Melas had selected 
the Piacenza route and directed his army to concentrate there. The 
passage of the Po was therefore the important point now in the campaign, 
and it depended upon the speed with which Ott should obey his orders 
to fall back upon Piacenza. We have seen that he delayed his march 
until Genoa had surrendered, and consequently he enabled Napoleon to 
anticipate him at the decisive point. 

Tth.—Murat from Lodi crosses the Po at Nocetto and Piacenza, and 
Napoleon expecting an attack on that side orders his forces on the southern 
bank to concentrate. 

Napoleon leaves Milan for Pavia. 

Elsnitz arrives at Ceva from Ormea, having lost 9,000 men in his 
retreat. 

Ott leaves Novi and desires to cross the Scrivia, but finds it too much 
swollen. 

The position of the republicans was this:—they had 28,000 men 
ready to dispute the retreat of the imperialists by Piacenza, and 29,000 
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scattered over the country at Bard, Susa, Pavia, Crema, Milan and Lodi, 
To leave the solution of the vital question to only half his army was 
a manifest mistake, but what led him to commit so great an error was the 
fear that Melas might escape by Pavia. So he left Moncey on that bank 
with 10,000 men to check the Austrians on the line of the Ticino and 
contain them until he himself should recross with his army. But 
considering the force of the imperialists, somewhere about 50,000, this 
was too much to expect. It shows how uncompromising was the spirit 
which ruled him in his procedure towards the enemy. “J’avoue,” said he 
afterwards, “ que cette position était disséminée, et que lidée d’envelopper 
Melas, en voulant tout couvrir, était un peu hazardée. II efit été plus 
sage de réunir quinze milles hommes de plus sur Tortone, parceque si 
Melas filait sur le Mincio par Milan, je n’en avais pas moins conquis tcute 
I'Italie par une seule marche, et que, réuni 4 Masesna, je n’avais plus 
besoin d’avoir des communications par le St. Bernard : mais le succés 
enivre, et je voulais tout ou rien.” 

Chabran having reduced Bard, was left there to keep open the line of 
the St. Bernard. Thurreau could not pass Turin, for it was garrisoned 
by the Austrians. It was necessary to hold in check the imperial garrison 
in Milan. 

Melas’ dispositions were these :—the garrison of Genoa to retire by 
Piacenza on being relieved by 12,000 English from Minorca. To 
Piacenza, likewise, several squadrons of cavalry under O'Reilly, followed 
by more from Turin; a regiment of foot from Tuscany by Firenzuola ; a 
regiment from Casale and one from Valenza to reinforce Gottsheim’s 
troops who were on their way by Bobbio. The main army to concentrate 
at Alessandria. 4,500 men were left to garrison Coni; 4,000 to garrison 
Turin. Of this programme the concentration at Alessandria by the 12th, 
was all which could be efficiently carried out. 

8th.—Austrian detachments making for Piacenza are defeated and 
scattered. 

Ott crosses the Scrivia and encamps at Voghera, pushing on his 
advance guard to Casteggio, where it meets O'Reilly greatly embarrassed. 

Duhesme drives Wukassowich’s advance guard from Cremona, with a 
loss of upwards of 800 men. 

Melas leaves Turin for Alessandria with Kaim and Haddick. 

Elsnitz is moving by Alba. 

The Genoa garrison remains there as the English have not come. 

9th.—Ott has heard that the French have crossed the Po, but does 
not believe in any large force and does not perceive Napoleon’s plan. 
Did he, he would hasten to join Melas. He advances, nearly 15,000 
strong, hoping to drive back the French detachments, as he believes 
them to be. 

Lannes advances from Stradella upon Casteggio and meets Ott’s force. 
Avoiding the flat ground on his right where the enemy’s superiority in 
cavalry would have told against his troops, Lannes mancuvres by the 
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left in order to gain the heights, but Gottsheim drives him back, his 
centre is also repulsed. A division from Victor’s corps comes up, regains 
the ground on the left, and finally pushes back the imperialists to Monte- 
bello with a loss of upwards of 4,000 men. The loss of the republicans 
was about the same. 

Ott retires to Tortona. 

His ignorance of Napoleon’s plan, and that so large a force lay behind 
Lannes’ small corps, justifies Ott’s desperate attempt to gain Piacenza, for 
such were his orders, and it was, in truth, the key of the campaign. 

Napoleon arrives at Casteggio. 

10th.—Melas arrives at Alessandria. 

11th.—Napoleon concentrates his army at Stradella. He is inferior 
to Melas in cavalry, and by holding the heights of the pass, that inferiority 
will be redressed. Here, then, in this strong position he will await him. 
He sends orders to Suchet to descend the Bormida from Cadibona. 

12th.—Napoleon grows impatient. At one moment he fears the escape 
of the Austrians by the left bank of the Po; at another, that they will 
move southwards and crush Suchet. And would it not be wise for Melas 
to change his base? He has been surprised and anticipated. His line of 
retreat is more than threatened, his communications cut. Had he not 
better turn his eyes to the south? There await him the strong fortress of 
Genoa and the command of the sea. Provisions, stores, retreat, are there 
secure. ‘Twelve thousand English are expected. Concentrating his army, 
he would still retain a vital hold on the west of Italy, would easily over- 
whelm Suchet’s corps on the way, and might leisurely prepare himself to 
meet Napoleon on more equal terms. The counsels of prudence had 
nothing better to offer him. But if he do it at all he should do it 
now, without first risking a battle; for, in the event of a defeat, his 
retreating army might be thrown into complete disorder by Suchet. To 
save his honour he decides to appeal to arms rather than discretion, and 
endeavour to force his way to Piacenza. Having called a council of war 
he notifies his intention. 

Desaix arrives. He had been with Napoleon in Egypt, and they greatly 
esteemed one another. He receives command of Boudet’s division. 

Napoleon resolves to march to Voghera. 

The army rests behind the Scrivia. 

Ott withdraws behind the Bormida. 

Melas’s main army is concentrated at Alessandria. 

13th.—Napoleon’s impatience is increased on learning that Ott has 
retired, and he crosses the Scrivia below Tortona to search for the impe- 
rialists. Receiving false information that a division was approaching 
by Rivalta, he detached Desaix to that quarter. He sends orders for 
Lapoype’s division to cross the Po and join the main body; Victor to move 
on Marengo; Lannes to support him; Monnier to Ponte Curone and 
Castel Novo, to communicate with Pavia. 

A skirmish took place between O'Reilly's advance guard and Gar- 
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danne’s division of Victor's corps, the news of which tends to confirm 
Napoleon in his suspicions that Melas is either escaping by Pavia or 
moving in force southwards. He accordingly starts at night for Ponte 
Curone, in order to hear the reports from his army on the left bank of 
the Po. The swollen state of the Scrivia prevents his crossing, and in 
course of the night sufficient information reaches him to make him happy 
that it was so. The enemy were in force where he had least believed 
them to be. With few guns, and inferior in cavalry, it was dangerous in 
the last degree to enter the flat country which lay before him; but across 
the plains of Marengo two roads led from Alessandria—one to Pavia by 
Salé, the other to Tortona. ‘To a man bent on meeting his adversary this 
was tempting ground. 

Since the opening of the campaign the imperialists had lost about 
80,000 men; their whole force had, in fact, dwindled down to about 
65,500. Of these, 35,000 were scattered over the country, holding 
various posts, such, for instance, as Casale, 2,600 men; Feliciano, 1,000; 
Bobbio, 1,000; Alessandria, 3,000; Tortona, 1,200; Turin, 3,800; 
Coni, 4,500; Genoa, 6,000; Savona, 1,200; Gavi, 1,200; Milan, 2,800. 
The remainder—somewhat under 31,000—were under Melas on the 
Bormida; and of these, Elsnitz’s corps was enfeebled and demoralized by 
its disastrous retreat. It is easy to perceive the magnitude of the blunder 
which left the decision of the vital question to less than half his forces. 
What avail him now these garrisons distributed over the length and 
breadth of Northern Italy? His hold upon the country depends not 
upon these posts, but upon the strength of his arm on the banks of the 
Bormida. The idea of retaining everything runs through each vein of 
his plan. Will it prove fatal? He numbered among his troops 7,600 
splendid cavalry, and the configuration of the country offered them a rare 
opportunity. 

Melas’ plan was to throw 8,000 men on Salé, under Ott; 20,000, 
under his own command, to advance upon Marengo and San Giuliano, 
ultimately falling upon the French right already attacked by Ott. On his 
right, O'Reilly, with 3,000, would move on Stortiglione, and engage the 
enemy’s left, thus covering his own’ advance. It was wise to engage the 
enemy’s left, but that should have been only a feint. The great object 
for him was to force his way by Salé, reopen his communications with 
Mantua, and retire upon it. He would then divide his enemy and 
paralyze a great number of their forces. It would therefore be immaterial 
to hold the village of Marengo, and a wasteful expenditure of resources to 
combat earnestly its possession. 

The republicans numbered a little over 28,000. They counted barely 
3,700 cavalry. Viewed in advance, Napoleon ran unjustifiable risk in 
entering these plains with so great a deficiency of horse, few guns, and so 
small a force of infantry. He, too, had committed Melas’ error of scatter- 
ing his forces instead of concentrating them at the decisive point. It arose, 
indeed, from a different reason—he was impatiently anxious to make the 
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ifirm enemy fight, and fight on this line, and he feared Melas had eluded him, 
a or But since the ground was his own choosing he should have been superior 
-onte to the enemy, and should have had at his disposal more than half his 
nk of army. Yet 29,000 were mostly neutralized by their distance from the 
d in scene of action. Mostly, because at some points they were actually hold- 
appy ing in check forces of the enemy. 
eved Lannes was retired behind Victor’s corps, whose right rested on Castel 
as in Ceriolo, Gardanne and Chambarlac defended Marengo, the latter division 
cTOSS on the left of the other. Kellerman’s brigade of cavalry was on the left 
a by of the position, which rested on a small river called the Fontanone. To 

this hold this latter was important to the French, for here was the gate by 
which the division under Désaix should enter. 
bout 14th. At early dawn Napoleon despatched a messenger with orders 
bout for the immediate recall of Desaix, whose force was to move instantly to 
ding San Giuliano. 
)00 ; At early dawn the Austrian army began to cross the Bormida. This 
300 ; operation involved a loss of time which had not been anticipated. O'Reilly 
800. and Haddick advance upon Gardanne’s division, which Victor ordered 
the Chambarlac to support. 
d by Napoleon, who was at Garofolo, soon learnt the state of affairs and sent 
nder orders again for Desaix to join the army, while Lannes and Murat were 
rces, meanwhile to support Victor to the utmost in retaining his position. 
and O'Reilly endeavoured to pierce through the French at Stortiglione. 
not Haddick attempted to force his way through the village of Marengo. 
the Kaim deployed in rear to support him. Ott pressed on to take Castel 
n of Ceriolo. Haddick was repulsed and Kaim relieved him, but Victor’s 
600 corps held their ground with admirable perseverance. It was evident that 
rare Melas would require to put forth all his strength, but at about nine o'clock 
a report reached him that Suchet was at Acqui. It was false. He did not 
100, arrive there until the following day. But supposing him to be there, his 
ano, corps could not affect the fate of the battle now raging; it must be decided 
his before the lapse of many hours. Yet the news so disquieted Melas that he 
the aggravated his original error by still further separating his troops—he 
the sent Nimptsch with 2,200 cavalry towards Acqui to check Suchet. 
ject Napoleon’s inferiority in cavalry—so important an arm in these plains— 
vith was thus equalized. 
and Melas sends a brigade of cavalry to cut a way through the French, 
rial between Marengo and Stortiglione, but Kellerman, seeing the importance 
s to of the movement, made a brilliant charge and repulsed them. Lannes was 
now up and advanced against the remains of Haddick’s division, which 
rely was forming on Kaim’s left. But he had not time to engage it, for Ott, 
in having succeeded in gaining Castel Ceriolo, moved on his right and 
1 so checked him. O'Reilly succeeded in driving some troops from Stortig- 
ers lione, while Melas brought up some grenadiers from his reserve to the 
ose, support of Kaim. He also brought his artillery into play, and gained 
the temporary possession of Marengo village. It was eleven o'clock and 
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Desaix’s corps was still neutralized. The French were giving way. 
Napoleon, who came on the field of conflict at about ten o’clock, saw how 
critical was the situation, but he knew that Desaix was advancing, and 
could he but hold his ground until that general arrived, defeat might 
not ensue. 

The Austrian guns did good service in supporting Melas’ reserve. 
Victor’s corps could hold out no longer, and began to retire upon San 
Giuliano and Spinetta. Lannes could not assist him, for he was menaced 
by Ott on the right and his cavalry force was too small to be effective. 
Napoleon brought up 800 grenadiers of the Consular guard to check Ott 
while Watrin should drive back Haddick’s division, now under Bellegarde, 
and he trusted to Victor preventing the Austrian advance beyond the 
village. The imperial cavalry charged the French guard, and some fresh 
troops advancing under Gottsheim compelled them to fall back. Ott and 
Bellegarde fell upon Watrin. 

Monnier’s division from Castel Novo now arrives, and Napoleon sends 
him to take Castel Ceriolo, while a brigade under St. Cyr establishes itself 
in Marengo, But Monnier was driven back by the cavalry launched 
against him, along with some infantry under Vogelsang. Lannes and 
Victor must needs succumb to a vigorous attack. Now was the supreme 
moment, and had Melas not weakened himself by the detachment of 
Nimptsch, his superior cavalry and artillery might easily have put the 
republicans to disastrous rout. As things went, he was gaining a victory 
slowly instead of quickly. Will that difference of pace be so great as to 
enable Desaix to come on the field in time to be of effective service ? 
Melas thought that if slow it was at all events sure, and having seen the 
French retire by San Giuliano, and his own troops advancing between 
Cassina Grossa and Villanova, he left to Zach, his chief of the staff, and 
on whom he was accustomed to rely, to follow up the success while he 
himself repaired to Alessandria to announce the victory, and rest after so 
great exertion of mind and body. He was eighty years of age ; Napoleon 
was thirty-one, as was also Lannes, and Desaix was thirty-two. 

The vulgar idea of a general is a very erroneous one. To exhibit a human 
form on a prancing steed and clothed in a martial cloak and a cocked hat, 
is sufficient to inform the public mind that a general is indicated. The 
figure suggests ideas of leading a charge and such-like duties—functions 
commonly supposed to be those of the commander, really those of sub- 
ordinates. A man pondering over maps and manuscripts, or from a retired 
eminence calmly sending messengers in various directions, would be a 
representation nearer the truth. Brain, not mere animal courage, is 
the requisite in a commander. The day must be going badly with him 
when he has to descend into the mélée—it is engaging the very last 
reserve. In the field of battle he must have a prompt determination as 
to the movement of troops and a quick apprehension of the advantage of 
ground. But a host of other considerations crowd upon his mind, demand 
his grave solicitude and test his higher qualities for command. With 
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what anxiety must he think of the subsistence and clothing of his troops ; 
of their ammunition and stores; of the due disposition of reliefs and rein- 
forcements ; of the care of sick, wounded, and prisoners ; of the time at 
which certain troops should arrive at certain places, and the probable 
cause and result of delay; of sifting truth out of conflicting reports and 
penetrating the enemy’s design ; of guarding his own communications 
while he attacks those of his adversary, of the roads by which alone he 
can move his artillery; of the scarcity of water in one district, the 
poverty of means at his disposal for transporting an army over broad 
rivers in another. Yes, he must look before him, but around and behind 
him too. With what eager, longing gaze did Napoleon turn his eyes in 
the direction whence Desaix should issue! With what feelings did he 
think of the fruitless detachments across the Po, of his forces dispersed 
beyond recall! No glances, no wishes brought them, and he has now to 
arrange his order of retreat. 

It was about two o’clock when Melas left the field. Zach put his 
troops in motion, but in no hurry. The day was won, and to his men, 
wearied by long fighting, some repose was due. Could he have brought 
forward a few fresh troops, or were he strong in cavalry, he might have 
entrusted to them alone to follow up the victory. He arranged his corps 
in columns of march. Thus they were between three and four o'clock 
when Desaix made his appearance. Napoleon’s first thought seems to 
have been to make use of the division in covering his retreat, which might 
otherwise fall into confusion if harassed by the enemy. But it is said 
that Desaix when appealed to, admitting that the battle had been fought 
and lost, added that there was still time to fight another that day. What- 
ever of truth there may be in this story, true it was that Napoleon had 
now 6,000 fresh troops to bring into action, while the Austrian reserve 
had been seriously engaged. At worst, after all, he would only be 
compelled to do later what he was doing now. Reflections of this nature 
would of course present themselves to a commander who was ever ready 
to risk all for the furtherance of his plan. He rallied his troops and 
addressed them in words which inspired them with invincible courage. 
“You know,” said he, “ that I always sleep on the field of battle.” 
French guns were brought to bear upon the imperial columns, and Desaix’s 
force in line, supported by Kellerman’s cavalry on his right, suddenly 
fell upon the head of Zach’s troops, whose formation was ill adapted to 
meet a sudden attack. The broken columns falling back destroyed the 
formation of those in rear, and the surprise of so formidable an attack 
caused a perfect panic. It was now about five o'clock. The brave 
Desaix fell, but his death served not to dispirit, rather to exasperate his 
devoted soldiers. They pressed forward with increased ardour. Zach, 
puzzled and surprised in common with his army, went to the front, but 
only to be surrounded and taken prisoner with 1,800 men by a dashing 
charge of Kellerman’s horse. In vain did the commanders endeavour 
to rally their divisions; a disastrous rout ensued, and the — 
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deprived of their leaders, panic-struck and dispirited, fled across the 
Bormida towards Alessandria. ; 

Great was the pride and the glory of the republicans as they passed 
victorious over the ground they had disputed so vigorously and so long, 
Great was the consternation of Melas as he heard the sounds of battle 
approaching nearer and nearer, and then beheld the straggling fugitives 
at his very door. He hastened to the scene of action but only to meet 
the advancing corps of the victorious foe. At seven o'clock Marengo was 
in their hands. They occupied the ground they had held at dawn, and 
proudly brought to mind the words of their chief as they slept on the 
field of battle. Besides 3,000 prisoners, the imperialists lost twenty-five 
pieces of cannon and about 7,000 men killed or wounded. Haddick was 
killed, many other generals were wounded; altogether about 300 officers 
hors de combat. Nor was this all—they had lost morale. The French 
lost a like number of men and had to mourn the death of Desaix, but 
they had won the battle which decided the fate of Italy. 

It would be absurd to accord to Napoleon, in this instance, the merit 
of having secured a glorious victory. But for the swollen state of the 
Scrivia on the night previous, he himself might not have been on the 
field. We have seen that Desaix’s division with Kellerman’s handful of 
cavalry turned the scale, and as Kellerman’s horse would have been of no 
avail without Desaix’s fresh troops, they were the deciding weight in the 
balance. But Desaix was present in spite of Napoleon’s arrangements, 
rather than in consequence of them, and was by his orders so far at 
first from the scene of conflict that an hour's delay in the carriage of 
instructions for their immediate return, or their having been commanded 
by a general less prompt and able, would have left the victory with 
the imperialists. Nor could Napoleon have counted upon so perversely 
favourable a movement as the detachment of the Austrian cavalry—the 
sacrifice of a decided superiority in the arm which the configuration of 
the country so eminently favoured, and which had so splendid an oppor- 
tunity in the fortune of the fight. Yet these were the elements which 
decided the fate of the battle. Had the republicans been defeated, theirs 
would have been a sorry plight. Yet not altogether irretrievable, for 
Napoleon might have effected a junction with Moncey and his other 
scattered forces, and confronted the enemy with fair numbers, and with 
his line of retreat open through the passes of the Alps. True, this would 
have been to a great extent due to the mistake of Melas, who had spent 
so much time and blood upon the taking of Marengo, when he should 
have thrown his whole power to turn the right flank, support Ott in 
forcing a passage by Salé, and cut off Napoleon from Moncey’s army. 
The fatal greed which would not permit him to relinquish his hold 
upon any point, had deprived Melas of numbers sufficient to have formed 
another division, and proved a fresh reserve wherewith to encounter the 
fresh corps under Desaix. Coni and Turin were garrisoned by double 
the numbers necessary for the purpose. 2,500 lay idle at Casale, and he 
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literally threw away 2,200 horse. <A general, fighting for his communica- 
tions, can least of all afford to disperse his forces. 

15th.—The sun rose with but few rays of hope for Melas. His army 
indeed was not despicable in point of numbers, and if it was dispirited 
it was also to be apprehended it might fight with the energy of 
despair. Could it escape to Genoa and unite with an English division, 
it would be formidable. His hand, in short, was not so bad that he 
should throw up his cards without reflection. But he was deprived of 
the wonted counsel of Zach, and the enemy was already knocking for an 
answer at the gates. He called a council of war, but there was no 
powerful mind to impose a plan, or fire with the enthusiasm of a grand 
resolve. The members seem rather to have heaped additional cares, 
anxieties, and reproach upon their leader. They said in effect, if not in 
so many words, that it was for those who had got them into the scrape 
to devise the best means of getting out of it. As to Napoleon, he had 
vanquished his adversary ; if he could now humiliate him he would be 
satisfied. Other fields required his presence. Besides, it occurred to him 
that if Melas, suddenly marching southward, crushed Suchet and took 
shelter in Genoa, the republicans, weakened by their losses and exhausted 
by pursuit, would probably find some thousands of fresh English troops to 
oppose them. So on condition that the keys of the fortresses of Turin, 
Alessandria, Genoa, Piacenza, and Milan be laid at his feet, he will permit 
the Austrians to take their sorrowful way eastward, through the land of 
their recent domination, their still more recent defeat, where every step 
would inflict a wound and chafe a sore in their pained memories. 

From the Mincio westwards to the Alps and to the sea, the imperialists 
surrendered all. 

Thus within one month was accomplished a plan which to most men 
would have appeared but the dream of an enthusiast. Slowly Melas 
took his course to the east, bending his head to Fate. Swiftly flew 
Napoleon to Milan, to Lyons, and to Paris, receiving the homage of an 
admiring people. 
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The Cluavevings. 


— 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Waat Ceciurs Burton pip FoR HER SISTER-IN-LAW. 


S soon as Harry Clavering had 
made his promise to Mr. Burton, 
and had declared that he would 
be in Onslow Crescent that 
same evening, he went away 
from the offices at the Adelphi, 
feeling it to be quite impossible 
that he should recommence his 
work there at that moment, 
even should it ever be within 
his power to do so. Nor did 
Burton expect that he should 
stay. He understood, from 
what had passed, much of 
Harry’s trouble, if not the 
whole of it; and though he 
did not despair on behalf of 
his sister, he was aware that her 
lover had fallen into a diffi- 
culty, from which he could not 
extricate himself without great 
=... suffering and much struggling, 
But Burton was a man who, in spite of something cynical on the surface 
of his character, believed well of mankind generally, and well also of men 
as individuals. Even though Harry had done amiss, he might be saved 
And though Harry’s conduct to Florence might have been bad, nay, 
might have been false, still, as Burton believed, he was too good to 
be cast aside, or spurned out of the way, without some further attempt 
to save him. 
When Clavering had left him Burton went back to his work, and after 
a while succeeded in riveting his mind on the papers before him. It was 
a hard struggle with him, but he did it, and did not leave his business till 
his usual hour. It was past five when he took down his hat and his 
umbrella, and, as I fear, dusted his boots before he passed out of the office 
on to the passage. As he went he gave sundry directions to porters and 
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clerks, as was his wont, and then walked off intent upon his usual exercise 
before he should reach his home. 

But he had to determine on much with reference to Florence and 
Jarry before he saw his wife. How was the meeting of the evening to 
take place, and in what way should it be commenced? If there were 
indispensable cause for his anger, in what way should he show it, and if 
necessity for vengeance, how should his sister be avenged? There is 
nothing more difficult for a man than the redressing of injuries done to a 
woman who is very near to him and very dear to him. The whole theory 
of Christian meekness and forgiveness becomes broken to pieces and falls to 
the ground, almost as an absurd theory, even at the idea of such wrong. 
What man ever forgave an insult to his wife or an injury to his sister, 
because he had taught himself that to forgive trespasses is a religious 
duty? Without an argument, without a moment’s thought, the man 
declares to himself that such trespasses as those are not included in the 
general order. But what is he to do? Thirty years since his course 
was easy, and unless the sinner were a clergyman, he could in some sort 
satisfy his craving for revenge by taking a pistol in his hand, and having 
ashot at the offender. That method was doubtless barbarous and un- 
reasonable, but it was satisfactory and sufficed. But what can he do 
now? A thoughtful, prudent, painstaking man, such as was Theodore 
Burton, feels that it is not given to him to attack another with his fists, 
to fly at his enemy's threat, and carry out his purpose after the manner 
of dogs. Such a one has probably something round his heart which tells 
him that if so attacked he could defend himself; but he knows that he 
has no aptitude for making such onslaught, and is conscious that such 
deeds of arms would be unbecoming to him. In many, perhaps in most 
of such cases, he may, if he please, have recourse to the laws. But any 
aid that the law can give him is altogether distasteful to him. The name 
of her that is so dear to him should be kept quiet as the grave under such 
misfortune, not blazoned through ten thousand columns for the amuse- 
ment of all the crowd. ‘There is nothing: left for him but to spurn the 
man,—not.with his foot but with his thoughts; and the bitter conscious- 
ness that to such spurning the sinner will be indifferent. The old way 
was barbarous certainly, and unreasonable,—but there was a satisfaction 
in it that has been often wanting since the use of pistols went out of 
fashion among us. 

All this passed through Burton’s mind as he walked home. One 
would not have supposed him to be a man eager for bloodshed,—he with 
a wife whom he deemed to be perfect, with children who in his eyes 
were gracious as young gods, with all his daily work which he loved as 
good workers always do; but yet, as he thought of Florence, as he thought 
of the possibility of treachery on Harry’s part, he regarded almost with 
dismay the conclusion to which he was forced to come,—that there could 
be no punishment. He might proclaim the offender to the world as false, 
and the world would laugh at the proclaimer, and shake hands with the 
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offender. To sit together with such a man on a barrel of powder, or fight 
him over a handkerchief, seemed to him to be reasonable, nay salutary, 
under such a grievance. There are sins, he felt, which the gods should 
punish with instant thunderbolts, and such sins as this was of such nature. 
His Florence,—pure, good, loving, true, herself totally void of all sus- 
picion, faultless in heart as well as mind, the flower of that Burton flock 
which had prospered so well,—that she should be sacrificed through the 
treachery of a man who, at his best, had scarcely been worthy of her ! 
The thought of this was almost too much for him, and he gnashed his 
teeth as he went on his way. 

But yet he had not given up the man. Though he could not restrain 
himself from foreshadowing the misery that would result from such base- 
ness, yet he told himself that he would not condemn before condemnation 
was necessary, Harry Clavering might not be good enough for Florence. 
What man was good enough for Florence? But still, if married, Harry, 
he thought, would not make a bad husband. Many a man who is prone 
enough to escape from the bonds which he has undertaken to endure,—to 
escape from them before they are riveted,—is mild enough under their 
endurance, when they are once fastened upon him. Harry Clavering was 
not of such a nature that Burton could tell himself that it would be 
well that his sister should escape even though her way of escape must 
lie through the fire and water of outraged love. That Harry Clavering 
was a gentleman, that he was clever, that he was by nature affectionate, 
soft in manner, tender of heart, anxious to please, good-tempered, and of 
high ambition, Burton knew well; and he partly recognized the fact that 
Harry had probably fallen into his present fault more by accident than 
by design, Clavering was not a skilled and practical deceiver. At last, 
as he drew near to his own door, he resolved on the line of conduct he 
would pursue, He would tell his wife everything, and she should receive 
Harry alone. 

He was weary when he reached home, and was a little cross with his 
fatigue. Good man as he was, he was apt to be fretful on the first moment 
of his return to his own house, hot with walking, tired with his day’s 
labour, and in want of his dinner. His wife understood this well, and 
always bore with him at such moments, coming down to him in the 
dressing-room behind the back parlour, and ministering to his wants. I 
fear he took some advantage of her goodness, knowing that at such moments 
he could grumble and scold without danger of contradiction. But the 
institution was established, and Cecilia never rebelled against its traditional 
laws. On the present day he had much to say to her, but even that he 
could not say without some few symptoms of petulant weariness, 

“ Tm afraid you've had a terrible long day,” she said. 

“ I don’t know what you call terribly long. I find the days terribly 
short. I have had Harry with me, as I told you I should.” 

“Well, well, Say in one word, dear, that it is all right,—if it is so.” 

“ But it is not all right. I wonder what on earth the men do to the 
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boots, that I can never get a pair that do not hurt me in walking.” At 
this moment she was standing over him with his slippers. - 

“Will you have a glass of sherry before dinner, dear; you are so 
tired ?” 

“ Sherry—no !” 

“ And what about Harry? You don’t mean to say 

“Tf you'll listen, Pll tell you what I do mean to say.” Then he 
described to her as well as he could, what had really taken place between 
him and Harry Clavering at the office. 

“ He cannot mean to be false, if he is coming here,” said the wife. 

“ He does not mean to be false ; but he is one of those men who can 
be false without meaning it,—who allow themselves to drift away from 
their anchors, and to be carried out into seas of misery and trouble, because 
they are not careful in looking to their tackle. I think that he may still be 
held to a right course, and therefore I have begged him to come here.” 

‘‘Tam sure that you are right, Theodore. He is so good and so 
affectionate, and he made himself so much one of us!” 

“ Yes; too easily by half. That is just the danger. But look here, 
Cissy. I'll tell you what I mean to do. I will not see him myself ;—at 
any rate, not at first, Probably I had better not see him at all. You shall 
talk to him.” 

“ By myself!” 

“Why not? You and he have always been great friends, and he is 
a man who can speak more openly to a woman than to another man.” 

“‘ And what shall I say as to your absence? ” 

“ Just the truth. Tell him that 1am remaining in the dining-room 
because I think his task will be easier with you in my absence. He has 
got himself into some mess with that woman.” 

“ With Lady Ongar?” 

“ Yes ; not that her name was mentioned between us, but I suppose 





it is so.” 

‘‘ Horrible woman ;—wicked, wretched creature 

“T know nothing about that, nor, as I suppose, do you.” 

“My dear, you must have heard.” 

“ But if I had,—and I don’t know that I have,—I need not have 
believed. Iam told that she married an old man who is now dead, and 
I suppose she wants a young husband.” 

“My dear!” 

“If I were you, Cissy, I would say as little as might be about her. 
She was an old friend of Harry’s ue 

“ She jilted him when he was quite a boy ; I know that;—long before 
he had seen our Florence.” 

“ And she is connected with him through his cousin. Let her be 
ever so bad, I should drop that.” 

“You can’t suppose, Theodore, that I want even to mention her name, 


I’m told that nobody ever visits her.” 
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“ She needn't be a bit the worse on that account. Whenever I hear 
that there isa woman whom nobody visits, I always feel inclined to go 
and pay my respects to her.” 

“Theodore, how can you say so?” 

“ And that, I suppose, is just what Marry has done. If the world 
and his wife had visited Lady Ongar, there would not have been all this 
trouble now.” 

Mrs. Burton of course undertook the task which her husband assigned to 
her, though she did so with much nervous trepidation, and many fears lest 
the desired object should be lost through her own maladroit management. 
With her, there was at least no doubt as to the thing to be done,—no 
hesitation as to the desirability of securing Harry Clavering for the Burton 
faction. Everything in her mind was to be forgiven to Harry, and he 
was to be received by them all with open arms and loving caresses, if 
he would only abandon Lady Ongar altogether. ‘To secure her lover 
for Florence, was Mrs. Burton’s single and simple object. She raised no 
questions now within her own breast as to whether Harry would make 
a good husband. Any such question as that should have been asked and 
answered before he had been accepted at Stratton. The thing to be done 
now was to bring Harry and Florence together, and,—since such terrible 
dangers were intervening,—to make them man and wife with as little 
further delay as might be possible. The name of Lady Ongar was odious 
to her. When men went astray in matters of love it was within the 
power of Cecilia Burton’s heart to forgive them; but she could not 
pardon women that so sinned. This countess had once jilted Harry, and 
that was enough to secure her condemnation. And since that what 
terrible things had been said of her! And dear, uncharitable Cecilia 
Burton was apt to think, when evil was spoken of women,—of women whom 
she did not know,—that there could not be smoke without fire. And now 
this woman was a widow with a large fortune, and wanted a husband ! 
What business had any widow to want a husband? It is so easy for 
wives to speak and think after that fashion when they are satisfied with 
their own ventures. 

It was arranged that when Harry came to the door, Mrs. Burton 
should go up alone to the drawing-room and receive him there, remaining 
with her husband in the dining-room till he should come. Twice while 
sitting downstairs after the cloth was gone she ran upstairs with the 
avowed purpose of going into the nursery, but in truth that she might 
see that the room was comfortable, that it looked pretty, and that the 
chairs were so arranged as to be convenient. The two eldest children 
were with them in the parlour, and when she started on her second 
‘errand, Cissy reminded her that baby would be asleep. Theodore, who 
understood the little maneuvre, smiled but said nothing, and his wife, 
who in such matters was resolute, went and made her further little 
changes in the furniture. At last there came the knock at the door,— 
the expected knock, a knock which told semething of the hesitating 
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unhappy mind of him who had rapped, and Mrs. Burton started on her 
business. “Tell him just simply why you are there alone,” said her 
husband. 

“Ts it Harry Clavering?” Cissy asked, “and mayn’t I go?” 

“Tt is Harry Clavering,” her father said, “and you may not go. 
Indeed, it is time you went somewhere else.” 

It was Harry Clavering. He had not spent a pleasant day since he 
had left Mr. Beilby’s offices in the morning, and, now that he had come 
to Onslow Crescent, he did not expect to spend a pleasant evening. When 
I declare that as yet he had not come to any firm resolution, I fear that he 
will be held as being too weak for the réle of hero even in such pages 
as these. Perhaps no terms have been so injurious to the profession of 
the novelist as those two words, hero and heroine. In spite of the 
latitude which is allowed to the writer in putting his own interpretation 
upon these words, something heroic is still expected; whereas, if he 
attempt to paint from Nature, how little that is heroic should he describe ! 
Hew many young men, subjected to the temptations which had befallen 
Harry Clavering,—how many young men whom you, delicate reader, 
number among your friends,—would have come out from them unscathed ? 
A man, you say, delicate reader, a true man can love but one woman,— 
but one at atime. So you say, and are so convinced; but no conviction 
was ever more false. When a true man has loved with all his heart and 
all his soul,—does he cease to love,—does he cleanse his heart of that pas- 
sion when circumstances run against him, and he is forced to turn elsewhere 
for his life’s companion? Or is he untrue as a lover in that he does not 
waste his life in desolation, because he has been disappointed? Or does 
his old love perish and die away, because another has crept into his 
heart? No; the first love, if that was true, is ever there; and should 
she and he meet after many years, though their heads be gray and their 
cheeks wrinkled, there will still be a touch of the old passion as their 
hands meet for a moment. Methinks that love never dies, unless it be 
murdered by downright ill-usage. It may be so murdered, but even ill- 
usage will more often fail than succeed in that enterprise. How, then, could 
Harry fail to love the woman whom he had loved first, when she returned 
to him still young, still beautiful, and told him, with all her charms and 
all her flattery, how her heart stood towards him? 

But it is not to be thought that I excuse him altogether. A man, 
though he may love many, should be devoted only to one. The man’s 
feeling to the woman whom he is to marry should be this ;—that not froin 
love only, but from chivalry, from manhood, and from duty, he will be 
prepared always, and at all hazards, to defend her from every misadventure, 
to struggle ever tliat she may be happy, to see that no wind blows upon 
her with needless severity, that no ravening wolf of a misery shall come 
near her, that her path be swept clean for her,—as clean as may be, and 
that her roof-tree be made firm upon a rock. There is much of this 
which is quite independent of love,—much of it that may be done 
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without love. This is devotion, and it is this which a man owes to the 
woman who has once promised to be his wife, and has not forfeited her 
right. Doubtless Harry Clavering should have remembered this at the 
first moment of his weakness in Lady Ongar’s drawing-room. Doubtless 
he should have known at once that his duty to Florence made it necessary 
that he should declare his engagement,—even though, in doing so, he 
might have seemed to caution Lady Ongar on that point on which no 
woman can endure a caution. But the fault was hers, and the caution 
was needed. No doubt he should not have returned to Bolton Street. 
He sheuld not have cozened himself by trusting himself to her assurances 
of friendship; he should have kept warm his love for the woman to whom 
his hand was owed, not suffering himself to make comparisons to her 
injury. He should have been chivalric, manly, full of high duty. He 
should have been all this, and full also of love, and then he would have 
been a hero. But men as I see them are not often heroic. 

As he entered the room he saw Mrs. Burton at once, and then looked 
round quickly for her husband. ‘ Harry,” said she, “ I am so glad to see 
you once again,” and she gave him her hand, and smiled on him with that 
sweet look which used to make him feel that it was pleasant to be near 
her. He took her hand and muttered some word of greeting, and then 
looked round again for Mr. Burton. “ Theodore is not here,” she said; 
“‘he thought it better that you and I should have a little talk together. 
He said you would like it best so; but perhaps I ought not to tell you 
that.” 

“JT do like it best so,—much best. I can speak to you as I could 
hardly speak to him.” 

“ What is it, Harry, that ails you? What has kept you away from 
us? Why do you leave poor Flo so long without writing to her? She 
will be here on Monday. You will come and see her then; or perhaps 
you will go with me and meet her at the station ?” 

“ Burton said that she was coming, but I did not understand that it 
was so soon.” 

* You do not think it too soon, Harry; do you?” 

“No,” said Harry, but his tone belied his assertion. At any rate he 
had not pretended to display any of a lover's rapture at this prospect of 
seeing the lady whom he loved. 

“Sit down, Harry. Why do you stand like that and look so comfort- 
less? Theodore says that you have some trouble at heart. Is it a 
trouble that you can tell to a friend such as I am?” 

“It is very hard to tell. Oh, Mrs. Burton, I am broken-hearted. For 
the last two weeks I have wished that I might die.” 

“Do not say that, Harry ; that would be wicked.” 

“ Wicked or not, it is true. I have been so wretched that I have not 
known how to hold myself. I could not bring myself to write to Flerence.” 

“But why not? You do not mean that you are false to Florence. 
You cannot mean that. Harry, say at once that it is not so, and I will 
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promise you her forgiveness, Theodore’s forgiveness, all our forgiveness 
for anything else. Oh, Harry, say anything but that.” In answer to this 
Harry Clavering had nothing to say, but sat with his head resting on his 
arm and his face turned away from her. ‘Speak, Harry; if you are a 
man, say something. Is itso? If it be so, I believe that you will have 
killed her. Why do you not speak to me? Harry Clavering, tell me 
what is the truth.” 

Then he told her all his story, not looking her once in the face, not 
changing his voice, suppressing his emotion till he came to the history of 
the present days. He described to her how he had loved Julia Brabazon, 
and how his love had been treated by her ; how he had sworn to himself, 
when he knew that she had in truth become that lord’s wife, that for her 
sake he would keep himself from loving any other woman. Then he 
spoke of his first days at Stratton and of his early acquaintance with 
Florence, and told her how different had been his second love,—how it 
had grown gradually and with no check to his confidence, till he felt sure 
that the sweet girl who was so often near him would, if he could win her, 
be to him a source of joy for all his life. ‘And so she shall,” said 
Cecilia, with tears running down her cheeks; “she shall do so yet.” 
And he went on with his tale, saying how pleasant it had been for 
him to find himself at home in Onslow Crescent; how he had joyed 
in calling her Cecilia, and having her infants in his arms, as though they 
were already partly belonging to him. And he told her how he had met 
the young widow at the station, having employed himself on her behalf at 
her sister’s instance ; and how cold she had been to him, offending him 
by her silence and sombre pride. “False woman!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burton. “Oh, Cecilia, do not abuse her,—do not say a word till you 
know all.” ‘I know that she is false,” said Mrs. Burton, with vehement 
indignation. ‘ She is not false,” said Harry; “if there be falsehood, it is 
mine.” ‘Then he went on, and said how different she was when next he 
saw her. How then he understood that her solemn and haughty manner 
had been almost forced on her by the mode of her return, with no other 
friend to meet her. “She has deserved no friend,” said Mrs. Burton. 
“You wrong her,” said Harry ; “ you do not know her. If any woman has 
been ever sinned against, it is she.” “ But was she not false from the very 
first, —false, that she might become rich by marrying a man that she did not 
love? Will you speak up for her after that? Oh, Harry, think of it.” 

“ T will speak up for her,” said Harry ; and now it seemed for the 
first time that something of his old boldness had returned to him. “I 
will speak up for her, although she did as you say, because she has 
suffered as few women have been made to suffer, and because she has 
repented in ashes as few women are called on to repent.” | And now as he 
warmed with his feeling for her, he uttered his words faster and with less 
of shame in his voice. He described how he had gone again and again 
to Bolton Street, thinking no evil, till—till—till something of the old 
feeling had come back upon him. He meant to be true in his story, but I 
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doubt whether he told all the truth. How could he tell it all? How could 
he confess that the blaze of the woman’s womanhood, the flame of her 
beauty, and the fire engendered by her mingled rank and suffering, had 
singed him and burned him up, poor moth that he was? “ And then at last 
I learned,” said he, “that—that she had loved me more than I had believed.” 

* And is Florence to suffer because she has postponed her love of you 
to her love of money ?” 

“ Mrs. Burton, if you do not understand it now, I do not know that I 
ean tell you more. Florence alone in this matter is altogether good. 
Lady Ongar has been wrong, and I have been wrong. I sometimes think 
that Florence is too good for me.” 

“Tt is for her to say that, if it be necessary.” 

‘T have told you all now, and you will know why I have not come 
to you.” 

“No, Harry; you have not told me all. Have you told that—woman 
that she should be your wife?” To this question he made no immediate 
answer, and she repeated it. “Tell me; have you told her you would 
marry her?” 

“T did tell her so.” 

“ And you will keep your word to her?” Harry, as he heard the 
words, was struck with awe that there should be such vehemence, such 
anger, in the voice of so gentle a woman as Cecilia Burton. “ Answer 
me, sir, do you mean to marry this—countess?” But still he made no 
answer. ‘I do not wonder that you cannot speak,” she said. “Oh, 
Florence,—oh, my darling; my lost, broken-hearted angel!” Then she 
turned away her face and wept. 

“ Cecilia,” he said, attempting to approach her with his hand, without 
rising from his chair. 

“No, sir ; when I desired you to call me so, it was because I thought 
you were to be a brother. I did not think that there could be a thing so 
weak as you. Perhaps you had better go now, lest you should meet 
my busband in his wrath, and he should spurn you.” 

But Harry Clavering still sat in his chair, motionless,—motionless, 
and without a word. After a while he turned his face towards her, and 
even in her own misery she was stricken by ‘the wretchedness of his 
countenance. Suddenly she rose quickly from her chair, and coming 
close to him, threw herself on her knees before him. “ Harry,” she 
said, “Harry; it is not yet too late. Be our own Harry again; our 
dearest Harry. Say that it shall be so. What is this woman to you? 
What-has she done for you, that for her you should throw aside such a 
one as our Florence? Is she noble, and good, and pure and spotless as 
Florence is? Will she love you with such love as Florence’s? Will she 
believe in you as Florence believes? Yes, Harry, she believes yet. She 
knows nothing of this, and shall know nothing, if you will only say that 
you will be true. No one shall know, and I will remember it only to 
remember your goodness afterwards. Think of it, Harry; there can be 
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no falseness to one who has been so false to you. Harry, you will not 
destroy us all at one blow?” 

Never before was man so supplicated to take into his arms youth and 
beauty and feminine purity! And in truth he would have yielded, as 
indeed, what man would not have yielded,—had not Mrs. Burton been 
interrupted in her prayers. The step of her husband was heard upon the 
stairs, and she, rising from her knees, whispered quickly, “ Do not tell 
him that it is settled. Let me tell him when you are gone.” 

“ You two have been a long time together,”’said Theodore, as he came in. 

“ Why did you leave us, then, so long?” said Mrs. Burton, trying to 
smile, though the signs of tears were, as she well knew, plain enough. 

“T thought you would have sent for me.” 

“ Burton,” said Harry, “I take it kindly of you that you allowed me 
to see your wife alone.” 

“‘ Women always understand these things best,” said he. 

“ And you will come again to-morrow, Harry, and answer me my 
question ?” 

“ Not to-morrow.” 

“ Florence will be here on Monday.” 

‘And why should he not come when Florence is here?” asked 
Theodore, in an angry tone. 

“OF course he will come, but I want to see him again first. Do I 
not, Harry?” 

“‘T hate mysteries,” said Burton. 

“There shall be no mystery,” said his wife. ‘ Why did you send 
him to me, but that there are some things difficult to discuss among 
three? Will you come to-morrow, Harry ?” 

‘Not to-morrow; but I will write to-morrow,—early to-morrow. 
I will go now, and of course you will tell Burton everything that I have 
said. Good night.” They both took his hand, and Cecilia pressed it as 
she looked with beseeching eyes into his face. What would she not have 
done to secure the happiness of the sister whom she loved? On this 
occasion she had descended low that she might do much. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
How Damon PARTED FROM PYTHIAS. 


Lavy Onaar, when she left Count Pateroff at the little fort on the clift 
and entered by herself the gardens belonging to the hotel, had long since 
made up her mind that there should at last be a positive severance 
between herself and her devoted Sophie. For half-an-hour she had been 
walking in silence by the count’s side ; and though, of course, she had 
heard all that he had spoken, she had been able in that time to consider 
much. It must have been through Sophie that the count had heard of 
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her journey to the Isle of Wight; and, worse than that, Soplic must, as 
the thought, have instigated this pursuit. In that she wronged her poor 
friend. Sophie had been simply paid by her brother for giving such 
information as enabled him to arrange this meeting. She had not even 
counselled him to follow Lady Ongar. But now Lady Ongar, in blind 
wrath, determined that, Sophie should be expelled from her bosom. Lady 
Ongar would find this task of expulsion the less difficult in that she had 
come to loathe her devoted friend, and to feel it to be incumbent on her 
to rid herself of such devotion. Now had arrived the moment in which it 
might be done. 

And yet there were difficulties. Two ladies living together in an inn 
cannot, without much that is disagreeable, send down to the landlord 
saying that they want separate rooms, because they have taken it into 
their minds to hate each other. And there would, moreover, be some- 
thing awkward in saying to Sophie that, though she was discarded, her bill 
should be paid—for this last and only time. No; Lady Ongar had already 
perceived that that would not do. She would not quarrel with Sophie 
after that fashion. She would leave the Isle of Wight on the following 
morning early, informing Sophie why she did so, and would offer money 
to the little Franco-Pole, presuming that it might not be agreeable to the 
Franco-Pole to be hurried away from her marine or rural happiness so 
quickly. But in doing this she would be careful to make Sophie under- 
stand that Bolton Street was to be closed against her for ever afterwards. 
With neither Count Pateroff nor his sister would she ever again willingly 
place herself in contact. 

It was dark as she entered the house,—the walk out, her delay there, 
and her return having together occupied her-three hours. She had hardly 
felt the dusk growing on her as she progressed steadily on her way, with 
that odious man beside her. She had been thinking of other things, and 
her eyes had accustomed themselves gradually to the fading twilight. 
But now, when she saw the glimmer of the lamps from the inn-windows, 
she knew that the night had come upon her, and she began to fear that 
she had been imprudent in allowing herself to be out so late,—imprudent, 
even had she succeeded in being alone. She went direct to her own 
room, that, woman-like, she might consult her -own face as to the effects 
of the insult she had received, and then having, as it were, steadied her- 
self, and prepared herself for the scene that was to follow, she descended 
to the sitting-room and encountered her friend. The friend was the first 
to speak ; and the reader will kindly remember that the friend had ample 
reason for knowing what companion Lady Ongar had been likely to meet 
upon the downs. 

“Julie, dear, how late you are,” said Sophie, as though she were 
rather irritated in having been kept so long waiting for her tea. 

“T am late,” said Lady Ongar. 

“ And don’t you think you are imprudent,—all alone, you know, dear ¢ 
just a leetle imprudent.” 
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“Very imprudent, indeed. I have been thinking of that now as I 
crossed the lawn, and found how dark it was. I have been very impru- 
dent ; but I have escaped without much injury.” 

“ Escaped ! escaped what? Have you escaped a cold, or a drunken man 

*‘ Both, as I think.” Then she sat down, and, having rung the bell, 
she ordered tea. 

“There seems to be something very odd with you,” said Sophie. ‘I 
do not quite understand you.” 

“ When did you see your brother last ?”” Lady Ongar asked. 

“ My brother?” 

“ Yes, Count Pateroff. When did you see him last ?” 

“ Why do you want to know?” 

“ Well, it does not signify, as of course you will not tell me. But will 
you say when you will see him next.” 

“ How can I tell?” 

* Will it be to-night?” 

“ Julie, what do you mean ?” 

“ Only this, that I wish you would make him understand that if he 
has anything to do concerning me, he might as well do it out of hand. For 
the last hour 

“Then you have seen him?” 

“Yes; is not that wonderful? I have seen him.” 

“ And why could you not tell him yourself what you had to say? He 
and I do not agree about certain things, and I do not like to carry messages 
to him. And you have seen him here on this sacré sea-coast ?” 

‘Exactly so; on this sacré sea-coast. Is it not odd that he should 
have known that I was here,—known the very inn we were at,—and 
known, too, whither I was going to-night ?” 

“‘ He would learn that from the servants, my dear.” 

“No doubt. He has been good enough to amuse me with mysterious 
threats as to what he would do to punish me if I would not 

“ Become his wife?” suggested Sophie. 

“Exactly. It was very flattering on his part. I certainly do not 
intend to become his wife.” 

“ Ah, you like better that young Clavering who has the other sweet- 
heart. He is younger. That is true.” 

“Upon my word, yes. I like my cousin, Harry Clavering, much 
better than I like your brother; but, as I take it, that has not much to 
do with it. Iwas speaking of your brother’s threats. Ido not under- 
stand them ; but I wish he could be made to understand that if he has 
anything to do, he had better go and do it. As for marriage, I would 
sooner marry the first ploughboy I could find in the fields.” 

“ Julie,—you need not insult him.” 

«J will have no more of your Julie; and I will have no more of you.” 
As she said this she rose from her chair, and walked about the room. 
‘You have betrayed me, and there shall be an end of it.” 
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“Betrayed you! what nonsense you talk. In what have I bettayed 
you?” 

“You set him upon my track here, though you knew I desired to 
avoid him.” 

“And is that all? I was coming here to this detestable island, and I 
told my brother. That is my offence,—and then you talk of betraying ! 
Julie, you sometimes are a goose.” 

“Very often, no doubt ; but, Madame Gordeloup, if you please we will 
be geese apart for the future.” 

“ Oh, certainly ;—if you wish it.” 

“T do wish it.” 

“Tt cannot hurt me. I can choose my friends anywhere. The world 
is open to me to go where I please into society. I am not at a loss.” 

All this Lady Ongar well understood, but she could bear it without 
injury to her temper. Such revenge was to be expected from such a 
woman. ‘Ido not want you to be at a loss,” she said. “I only want 
you to understand that after what has this evening occurred between your 
brother and me, our acquaintance had better cease.” 

“ And I am to be punished for my brother?” 

“You said just now that it would be no punishment, and I was glad 
to hear it. Society is, as you say, open to you, and you will lose 
nothing.” 

“Of course society is open tome. Have I committed myself? I am 
not talked about for my lovers by all the town. Why should I be ata 
loss? No.” 

“T shall return to London to-morrow by the earliest opportunity. I 
have already told them so, and have ordered a carriage to go to Yarmouth 
at eight.” 

*‘ And you leave me here, alone!” 

“Your brother is here, Madame Gordeloup.” 

“My brother is nothing to me. You know well that. He can come 
and he can go when he please. I come here to follow you,—to be com- 
panion to you, to oblige you,—and now you say you go and leave me in 
this detestable barrack. If I am here alone, I will be revenged.” 

“ You shall go back with me if you wish it.” 

“ At eight o’clock in the morning,—and see, it is now eleven; while 
you have been wandering about alone with my brother in the dark! No; 
I will not go so early morning as that. To-morrow is Saturday—you 
was to remain till Tuesday.” 

“ You may do as you please. I shall go at eight to-morrow.” 

“Very well. You go at eight, very well. And who will pay for the 
‘beels’ when you are gone, Lady Ongar ?” 

“T have already ordered the bill up to-morrow morning. If you will 
allow me to offer you twenty pounds, that will bring you to London when 
you please to follow.” 

“Twenty pounds! What is twenty pounds? No; I will not have 
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your twenty pounds.” And she pushed away from her the two notes 
which Lady Ongar had already put upon the table. “ Who is to pay me 
for the loss of all my time? Tell me that. I have devoted myself to you. 
Who will pay me for that?” 

“Not I certainly, Madame Gordeloup.” 

“Not you! You will not pay me for my time ;—for a whole year I 
have been devoted to you! You will not pay me, and you send me away 
in this way? By Gar, you will be made to pay,—through the nose.” 

As the interview was becoming unpleasant, Lady Ongar took her 
candle and went away to bed, leaving the twenty pounds on the table. 
As she left the room she knew that the money was there, but she could 
not bring herself to pick it up and restore it to her pocket. It was im- 
probable, she thought, that Madame Gordeloup would leave it to the mercy 
of the waiters; and the chances were that the notes would go into the 
pocket for which they were intended. , 

And such was the result. Sophie, when she was left alone, got up from 
her seat, and stood for some moments on the rug, making her calculations. 
That Lady Ongar should be very angry about Count Pateroff’s presence 
Sophie had expected; but she had not expected that her friend’s anger 
would be carried to such extremity that she would pronounce a sentence 
of banishment for life. But, perhaps, after all, it might be well for 
Sophie herself that such sentence should be carried out. This fool of a 
woman with her income, her park, and her rank, was going to give her- 
self,—so said Sophie to herself,—to a young, handsome, proud pig of a 
fellow,—so Sophie called him,—who had already shown himself to be 
Sophie’s enemy, and who would certainly find no place for Sophie Gor- 
deloup within his house. Might it not be well that the quarrel should be 
consummated now,—such compensation being obtained as might possibly 
be extracted. Sophie certainly knew a good deal, which it might be for 
the convenience of the future husband to keep dark—or convenient for 
the future wife that the future husband should not know. Terms might 
be yet had, although Lady Ongar had refused to pay anything beyond 
that trumpery twenty pounds. Terms might be had; or, indeed, it might 
be that Lady Ongar herself, when her anger was over, might sue for a 
reconciliation. Or Sophie,—and this idea occurred as Sophie herself 
became a little despondent after long calculation,—Sophie herself might 
acknowledge herself to be wrong, begging pardon, and weeping on her 
friend’s neck. Perhaps it might be worth while to make some further 
calculation in bed. Then Sophie, softly drawing the notes towards her as 
a cat might have done, and hiding them somewhere about her person, also 
went to her room. 

In the morning Lady Ongar prepared herself for starting at eight o’clock, 
and, as a part of that preparation, had her breakfast brought to her upstairs. 
When the time was up, she descended to the sitting-room on the way to 
the carriage, and there she found Sophie also prepared for a journey. 

“Tam going too. You will let me go?” said Sophie. 
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“ Certainly,” said Lady Ongar. “I proposed to you to do so yesterday.” 

“You should not be so hard upon your poor friend,” said Sophie. 
This was said in the hearing of Lady Ongar’s maid and of two waiters, 
and Lady Ongar made no reply to it. When they were in the carriage 
together, the maid being then stowed away in a dickey or rumble 
behind, Sophie again whined and was repentant. ‘Julie, you should not 
be so hard upon your poor Sophie.” 

“ Tt seems to me that the hardest things said were spoken by you.” 

“Then I will beg your pardon. I am impulsive. I do not restrain 
myself. When I am angry I say I know not what. If I said any words 
that were wrong, I will apologize, and beg to be forgiven,—there,—on my 
knees.” And, as she spoke, the adroit little woman contrived to get her- 
self down upon her knees on the floor of the carriage. ‘There ; say that 
I am forgiven ; say that Sophie is pardoned.” The little woman had 
calculated that even should her Julie pardon her, Julie would hardly con- 
descend to ask for the two ten-pound notes. 

But Lady Ongar had stoutly determined that there should be no 
further intimacy, and had reflected that a better occasion for a quarrel 
could hardly be vouchsafed to her than that afforded by Sophie's treachery 
in bringing her brother down to Freshwater. She was too strong, and 
too much mistress of her will, to be cheated now out of her advantage. 
“‘ Madame Gordeloup, that attitude is absurd ;—I beg you will get up.” 

“ Never ; never till you have pardoned me.” And Sophie crouched 
still lower, till she was all among the dressing-cases and little bags at the 
bottom of the carriage. ‘I will not get up till you say the words, 
‘ Sophie, dear, I forgive you.’ ” 

“ Then I fear you will have an uncomfortable drive. Luckily it will 
be very short. It is only half-an-hour to Yarmouth.” 

“ And I will kneel again on board the packet; and on the—what you 
call, platform,—and in the railway carriage,—and in the street. I will 
kneel to my Julie everywhere, till she say, ‘ Sophie, dear, I forgive you !’” 

“Madame Gordeloup, pray understand me; between you and me 
there shall be no further intimacy.” 

“No!” 

“Certainly not. No further explanation is necessary, but our inti- 
macy has certainly come to an end.” 

“Tt has,” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Julie!” 

“That is such nonsense. Madame Gordeloup, you are disgracing 
yourself by your proceedings.” 

“Oh! disgracing myself, am 1?” In saying this, Sophie picked her- 
self up from among the dressing-cases, and recovered her seat. “I am 
disgracing myself! Well, I know very well whose disgrace is the most 
talked about in the world, yours or mine. Disgracing myself ;—and from 
you? What did your husband say of you himself?” 
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Lady Ongar began to feel that even a very short journey might be 
too long. Sophie was now quite up, and was wriggling herself on her 
seat, adjusting her clothes which her late attitude had disarranged, not 
in the most graceful manner. 

“You shall see,” she continued. “Yes, you shall see. Tell me of 
disgrace ! I have only disgraced myself by being with you. Ah,—very 
well. Yes; I will get out. As for being quiet, I shall be quiet whenever 
I like it. I know when to talk and when to hold my tongue. Disgrace !” 
So saying, she stepped out of the carriage, leaning on the arm of a boat- 
man who had come to the door, and who had heard her last words. 

It may be imagined that all this did not contribute much to the 
comfort of Lady Ongar. They were now on the little pier at Yarmouth, 
and in five minutes every one there knew who she was, and knew also. 
that there had been some disagreement between her and the little 
foreigner. The eyes of the boatmen, and of the drivers, and of the 
other travellers, and of the natives going over to the market at Lyming- 
ton, were all on her, and the eyes also of all the idlers of Yarmouth who 
had congregated there to watch the despatch of the early boat. But she 
bore it well, seating herself, with her maid beside her, on one of the 
benches on the deck, and waiting there with patience till the boat should 
start. Sophie once or twice muttered the word “ disgrace!" but beyond 
that she remained silent. 

They crossed over the little channel without a word, and without a 
word made their way up to the railway-station. Lady Ongar had been 
too ecnfused to get tickets for their journey at Yarmouth, but had paid on 
board the boat for the passage of the three persons—herself, her maid, and 
Sophie. But, at the station at Lymington, tle more important business 
of taking tickets for the journey to London became necessary. Lady 
Ongar had thought of this on her journey across the water, and, when at 
the railway-station, gave her purse to her maid, whispering her orders. 
The girl took three first-class tickets, and then going gently up to Madame 
Gordeloup, offered one to that lady. “Ah, yes; very well; I under- 
stand,” said Sophie, taking the ticket. ‘I shall take this ;” and she held 
the ticket up in her hand, as though she had some specially mysterious 
purpose in accepting it. 

She got into the same carriage with Lady Ongar and her maid, but 
spoke no word on her journey up to London. At Basingstoke she had a 
glass of sherry, for which Lady Ongar’s maid paid. Lady Ongar had 
telegraphed for her carriage, which was waiting for her, but Sophie 
betook herself to a cab. “Shall I pay the cabman, ma’am?” gaid the 
maid. ‘“ Yes,” said Sophie, “or stop. It will be half-a-crown. You 
had better give me the half-crown.” ‘The maid did so, and in this way 
the careful Sophie added another shilling to her store,—over and above 
the twenty pounds,—knowing well that the fare to Mount Street was 
eighteen-pence. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Doopies In Mount STREET. 


Carrain CLAVERING and Captain Boodle had, as may be imagined, dis- 
cussed at great length and with much frequency the results of the former 
captain’s negotiations with the Russian spy, and it had been declared 
strongly by the latter captain, and ultimately admitted by the former, 
that those results were not satisfactory. Seventy pounds had been 
expended, and, so to say, nothing had been accomplished. It was in vain 
that Archie, unwilling to have it thought that he had been worsted in 
diplomacy, argued that with these political personages, and especially with 
Russian political personages, the ambages were everything,—that the pre- 
liminaries were in fact the whole, and that when they were arranged, the 
thing was done. Doodles proved to demonstration that the thing was not 
done, and that seventy pounds was too much for mere preliminaries. 
“My dear fellow,” he said, speaking I fear with some scorn in his voice, 
“where are you? That’s what I want to know. Where are you? Just 
nowhere.” This was true. All that Archie had received from Madame 
Gordeloup in return for his last payment, was an intimation that no 
immediate day could be at present named for a renewal of his personal 
attack upon the countess; but that a day might be named when he should 
next come to Mount Street,—provision, of course, being made that he 
should come with a due qualification under his glove. Now the original 
basis on which Archie was to carry on his suit had been arranged to be this, 
—that Lady Ongar should be made to know that he was there; and the 
way in which Doodles had illustrated this precept by the artistic and 
allegorical use of his heel was still fresh in Archie's memory. ‘The 
meeting in which they had come to that satisfactory understanding had 
taken place early in the spring, and now June was coming on, and the 
countess certainly did not as yet know that her suitor was there! If 
anything was to be done by the Russian spy it should be done quickly, 
and Doodles did not refrain from expressing his opinion that his friend 
was “ putting his foot into it,” and “ making a mull of the whole thing.” 
Now Archie Clavering was a man not eaten up by the vice of self-con- 
fidence, but prone rather to lean upon his friends and anxious for the 
aid of counsel in difficulty. 

‘What the devil is a fellow to do?” he asked. “ Perhaps I had 
better give it all up. Everybody says that she is as proud as Lucifer; 
and, after all, nobody knows what rigs she has been up to.” 

3ut this was by no means the view which Doodles was inclined to 
take. He was a man who in the field never gave up a race because he 
was thrown out at the start, having perceived that patience would achieve 
as much, perhaps, as impetuosity. He had ridden many a waiting race, 
and had won some of them. He was never so sure of his hand at 
billiards as when the score was strong against him. “ Always fight 
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whilst there’s any fight left in you,” was a maxim with him. He never 
surrendered a bet as lost, till the evidence as to the facts was quite 
conclusive, and had taught himself to regard any chance, be it ever so 
remote, as a kind of property. 

“Never say die,’ was his answer to Archie’s remark. “ You see, 
Clavvy, you have still a few good cards, and you can never know what 
a woman really means till you have popped yourself. As to what she did 
when she was away, and all that, you see when a woman has got seven 
thousand a year in her own right, it covers a multitude of sins.’’ 

“Of course, I know that.” 

“ And why should a fellow be uncharitable? If a man is to believe 
all that he hears, by George, they’re all much of a muchness. For my part 
I never believe anything. I always suppose every horse will run to win ; 
and though there may be a cross now and again, that’s the surest line to 
go upon. D’you understand me now?” Archie said that of course he 
understood him ; but I fancy that Doodles had gone a little too deep 
for Archie’s intellect. 

“TI should say, drop this woman, and go at the widow yourself at 
once.” 

“ And lose all my seventy pounds for nothing!” 

“You're not soft enough to suppose that you'll ever get it back 
again, I hope?” Archie assured his friend that he was not soft enough for 
any such hope as that, and then the two remained silent for a while, deeply 
considering the posture of the affair. ‘I'll tell you what I'll do for 
you,” said Doodles; “and upon my word I think it will be the best 
thing.” 

‘¢ And what’s that?” 

“T’ll go to this woman myself.” 

“What ; to Lady Ongar?” 

“ No; but to the spy, as you call her. Principals are never the best 
for this kind of work. When a man has to pay the money himself he 
can never make so good a bargain as another can make for him. That 
stands to reason. And I can be blunter with her about it than you can; 
—can go straight at it, you know; and you may be sure of this, she 
won't get any money from me, unless I get the marbles for it.” 

“ You'll take some with you, then?” 

“Well, yes; that is, if it’s convenient. We were talking of going two 
or three hundred pounds, you know, and you've only gone seventy as yet. 
Suppose you hand me over the odd thirty. If she gets it out of me 
easy, tell me my name isn’t Boodle.” 

There was much in this that was distasteful to Captain Clavering, but 
at last he submitted, and handed over the thirty pounds to his friend. 
Then there was considerable doubt whether the ambassador should 
announce himself by a note, but it was decided at last that his arrival 
should not be expected. If he did not find the lady at home or dis- 
engaged on the first visit, or on the second, he might on the third or the 
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fourth. He was a persistent, patient little man, and assured his friend that 
he would certainly see Madame Gordeloup before a week had passed over 
their heads. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Mount Street, Sophie Gordeloup 
was enjoying her retreat in the Isle of Wight. When he called the 
second time she was in bed, the fatigue of her journey on ‘the previous 
day,—the day on which she had actually risen at seven o'clock in the 
morning,—having oppressed her much. She had returned in the cab 
alone, and had occupied herself much on the same evening. Now that 
she was to be parted from her Julie, it was needful that she should be 
occupied. She wrote a long letter to her brother,—much more confidential 
than her letters to him had lately been,—telling him how much she had 
suffered on his behalf, and describing to him with great energy the 
perverseness, malignity, and general pigheadedness of her late friend. 
Then she wrote an anonymous letter to Mrs. Burton, whose name and 
address she had learned, after having ascertained from Archie the fact of 
Harry Clavering’s engagement. In this letter she described the wretched 
wiles by which that horrid woman Lady Ongar was struggling to keep 
Harry and Miss Burton apart. “It is very bad, but it is true,” said the 
diligent little woman. “ She has been seen in his embrace; I know it.” 
After that she dressed and went out into society,—the society of which 
she had boasted as being open to her,—to the house of some hanger-on of 
some embassy, and listened, and whispered, and laughed when some old 
sinner joked with her, and talked poetry to a young man who was foolish 
and Jame, but who had some money, and got a glass of wine and a cake 
for nothing, and so was very busy ; and on her return home calculated 
that her cab-hire for the evening had been judiciously spent. But her 
diligence had been so great that when Captain Boodle called the next 
morning at twelve o’clock she was still in bed. Had she been in dear 
Paris, or in dearer Vienna, that would have not hindered her from 
receiving the visit; but in pigheaded London this could not be done; and, 
therefore, when she had duly scrutinized Captain Boodle’s card, and had 
learned from the servant that Captain Boodle desired to see herself on 
very particular business, she made an appointment with him for the 
following day. 

On the following day at the same hour Doodles came and was shown 
up into her room. He had scrupulously avoided any smartness of 
apparel, calculating that a Newmarket costume would be, of all dresses, 
the most efficacious in filling her with an idea of his smartness ; whereas 
Archie had probably injured himself much by his polished leather boots, 
and general newness of clothing. Doodles, therefore, wore a cut-away 
coat, a coloured shirt with a fogle round his neck, old brown trowsers 
that fitted very tightly round his legs, and was careful to take no gloves 
with him. He was a man with a small bullet head, who wore his hair 
cut very short, and had no other beard than a slight appendage on his 
lower chin. He certainly did possess a considerable look of smartness, 
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and when he would knit his brows and nod his head, some men were apt 
to think that it was not easy to get on the soft side of him. 

Sophie on this occasion was not arrayed with that becoming negligence 
which had graced her appearance when Captain Clavering had called. 
She knew that a visitor was coming, and the questionably white wrapper 
had been exchanged for an ordinary dress. This was regretted, rather 
than otherwise, by Captain Boodle, who had received from Archie a 
description of the lady’s appearance, and who had been anxious to see the 
spy in her proper and peculiar habiliments. It must be remembered that 
Sophie knew nothing of her present visitor, and was altogether unaware 
that he was in any way connected with Captain Clavering. 

“You are Captain Boddle,” she said, looking hard at Doodles, as he 
bowed to her on entering the room. 

“ Captain Boodle, ma’am ; at your service.” 

“Oh, Captain Bood-dle ; it is English name, I suppose?” 

“Certainly, ma’am, certainly. Altogether English, I believe. Our 
Boodles come out of Warwickshire; small property near Leamington,— 
doosed small, I’m sorry to say.” 

She looked at him very hard, and was altogether unable to discover 
what was the nature or probable mode of life of the young man before 
her. She had lived much in England, and had known Englishmen of many 
classes, but she could not remember that she had ever become conversant 
with such a one as he who was now before her. Was he a gentleman, 
or might he be ahousebreaker? ‘A doosed small property near Leaming- 
ton,” she said, repeating the words after him. ‘“ Oh!” 

“But my visit to you, ma’am, has nothing to do with that.” 

“ Nothing to do with the small property.” 

“ Nothing in life.” 

“Then, Captain Bood-dle, what may it have to do with?” 

Hereupon Doodles took a chair, not having been invited to go through 
that ceremony. According to the theory created in her mind at the instant, 
this man was not at all like an English captain. Captain is an unfor- 
tunate title, somewhat equivalent to the foreign count,—unfortunate in 
this respect, that it is easily adopted by many whose claims to it are very 
slight. Archie Clavering, with his polished leather boots, had looked like 
a captain,—had come up to her idea of a captain,—but this man! The 
more she regarded him, the stronger in her mind became the idea of the 
housebreaker. 

“My business, ma'am, is of a very delicate nature,—of a nature very 
delicate indeed. But I think that you and I, who understand the world, 
may soon come to understand each other.” 

“Oh, you understand the world. Very well, sir. Go on.” 

“ Now, ma’am, money is money, you know.” 

“ And a goose is a goose ; but what of that?” 

“Yes ; a goose is a goose, and some people are not geese. Nobody, 
ma’am, would think of calling you a goose.” 
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“T hope not. It would be so uncivil, even an Englishman would not 
say it. Will you go on?” 

‘“‘T think you have the pleasure of knowing Lady Ongar?” 

“ Knowing who?” said Sophie, almost shrieking. 

“ Lady Ongar.” 

During the last day or two Sophie’s mind had been concerned very 
much with her dear Julie, but had not been concerned at all with the 
affairs of Captain Clavering, and, therefore, when Lady Ongar’s name was 
mentioned, her mind went away altogether to the quarrel, and did not 
once refer itself to the captain. Could it be that this was an attorney, 
and was it possible that Julie would be mean enough to make claims 
upon her? Claims might be made for more than those twenty pounds. 
“ And you,” she said, “do you know Lady Ongar?” 

“T have not that honour myself.” 

“ Oh, you have not; and do you want to be introduced?” 

“ Not exactly,—not at present ; at some future day I shall hope to 
have the pleasure. But I am right in believing that she and you are 
very intimate? Now what are you going to do for my friend Archie 
Clavering ?” 

“ Oh-h-h !” exclaimed Sophie. 

“Yes. What are you going to do for my friend Archie Clavering ? 
Seventy pounds, you know, ma’am, is a smart bit of money !” 

“ A smart bit of money, is it? That is what you think on your leetle 
property down in Warwickshire.” 

“Tt isn’t my property, ma’am, at all. It belongs to my uncle.” 

“Oh, it is your uncle that has the leetle property. And what had 
your uncle to do with Lady Ongar? What is your uncle to your friend 
Archie?” 

“ Nothing at all, ma’am; nothing on earth.” 

“ Then why do you tell me all this rigmarole about your uncle and 
his leetle property, and Warwickshire? What have I to do with your 
uncle? Sir, I do not understand you,—not at all. Nor do I know why I 
have the honour to see you here, Captain Bood-dle.” 

Even Doodles, redoubtable as he was—even he, with all his smart- 
ness, felt that he was overcome, and that this woman was too much for 
him. He was altogether perplexed, as he could not perceive whether in 
all her tirade about the little property she had really misunderstood him, 
and had in truth thought that he had been talking about his uncle, or 
whether the whole thing was cunning on her part. The reader, perhaps, 
will have a more correct idea of this lady than Captain Boodle had been 
able to obtain. She had now risen from her sofa, and was standing as 
though she expected him to go; but he had not as yet opened the budget 
of his business. 

“T am here, ma’am,” said he, “to speak to you about my friend, 
Captain Clavering.” 

“Then you can go back to your friend, and tell him I have nothing to 
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say. And, more than that, Captain Booddle”"—the woman intensified the 
name in a most disgusting manner, with the evident purpose of annoying 
him; of that he had become quite sure—“ more than that, his sending you 
here is an impertinence. Will you tell him that ?” 

“No, ma’am, I will not.” 

“Perhaps you are his laquais,” continued the inexhaustible Sophie, 
“and are obliged to come when he send you?” 

‘‘Tam no man’s laquais, ma’am.” 

“If so, I do not blame you; or, perhaps, it is your way to make your 
love third or fourth hand down in Warwickshire?” 

“ Damn Warwickshire!” said Doodles, who was put beyond himself. 

“With all my heart. Damn Warwickshire.” And the horrid woman 
grinned at him as she repeated his words. “ And the leetle property, 
and the uncle, if you wish it; and the leetle nephew,—and the leetle 
nephew,—and the leetle nephew!” She stood over him as she repeated 
the last words with wondrous rapidity, and grinned at him, and grimaced 
and shook herself, till Doodles was altogether bewildered. If this was a 
Russian spy he would avoid such in future, and keep himself for the 
milder acerbities of Newmarket, and the easier chaff of his club. He 
looked up into her face at the present moment, striving to think of some 
words by which he might assist himself. He had as yet performed no 
part of his mission, but any such performance was now entirely out of 
the question. ‘The woman had defied him, and had altogether thrown 
Clavering overboard. There was no further question of her services, and 
therefore he felt himself to be quite entitled to twit ter with the payment 
she had taken. 

“ And how about my friend’s seventy pounds?” said he. 

“ How about seventy pounds! a leetle man comes here and tells me 
he is a Booddle in Warwickshire, and says he has an uncle with a very 
leetle property, and asks me how about seventy pounds! Suppose I ask 
you how about the policeman, what will you say then?” 

“ You send for him and you shall hear what I say.” 

“No; not to take away such a leetle man as you. I send for a 
policeman when I am afraid. Booddle in Warwickshire is not a terrible 
inan. Suppose you go to your friend and tell him from me that he have 
chose a very bad Mercury in his affairs of love;—the worst Mercury I 
ever see. Perhaps the Warwickshire Mercuries are not very good. Can 
you tell me, Captain Booddle, how they make love down in Warwickshire?” 

“ And that is all the satisfaction I am to have?” 

“ Who said you was to have satisfaction? Very little satisfaction I 
should think you ever have, when you come as a Mercury.” 

“‘ My friend means to know something about that seventy pounds.” 

“Seventy pounds! If you talk to me any more of seventy pounds, 
I will fly at your face.” As she spoke this she jumped across at him as 
though she were really on the point of attacking him with her nails, and 
he, in dismay, retreated to the door. ‘ You, and your seventy pounds ! 
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Oh, you English! What mean mens you are! Oh! a Frenchman 
would despise to do it. Yes; or a Russian or a Pole. But you,—you 
want it all down in black and white, like a butcher’s becl. You know 
nothing, and understand nothing, and can never speak, and can never hold 
your tongues. You have no head, but the head of a bull. A bull can 
break all the china in a shop,—dash, smash, crash,—all the pretty things 
gone ina minute! So canan Englishman. Your seventy pounds! You 
will come again to me for seventy pounds, I think.” In her energy she 
had acted the bull, and had exhibited her idea of the dashing, the 
smashing and the crashing, by the motion of her head and the waving of 
her hands. 

“ And you decline to say anything about the seventy pounds?” said 
Doodles, resolving that his courage should not desert him. 

Whereupon the divine Sophie laughed. “Ha, ha, ha! I see you 
have not got on any gloves, Captain Booddle.” 

“Gloves; no. I don’t wear gloves.” 

“Nor your uncle with the leetle property in Warwickshire? Captain 
Clavering, he wears a glove. He is a handy man.” Doodles stared at 
her, understanding nothing of this. ‘Perhaps it is in your waistcoat 
pocket,” and she approached him fearlessly, as though she were about to 
deprive him of his watch. 

*‘T don’t know what you mean,” said he, retreating. 

“ Ah, you are not a handy man, like my friend the other captain, so 
you had better go away. Yes; you had better go to Warwickshire. In 
Warwickshire, I suppose, they make ready for your Michaelmas dinners. 
You have four months to get fat. Suppose you go away and get fat.” 

Doodles understood nothing of her sarcasm, but began to perceive that 
he might as well take his departure. The woman was probably a lunatic, 
and his friend Archie had no doubt been grossly deceived when he was 
sent to her for assistance. He had some faint idea that the seventy pounds 
might be recovered from such a madwoman ; but in the recovery his friend 
would be exposed, and he saw that the money must be abandoned. At 
any rate, he had not been soft enough to dispose of any more treasure. 

“ Good-morning, ma’am,” he said, very curtly. 

“‘Good-morning to you, Captain Booddle. Are you coming again 
another day ?” 

“ Not that I know of, ma’am.” 

‘“‘' You are very welcome to stay away. I like your friend the better. 
Tell him to come and be handy with his glove. As for you,—suppose 
you go to the leetle property.” 

Then Captain Boodle went, and, as soon as he had made his way out 
into the open street, stood still and looked around him, that by the aspect 
of things familiar to his eyes he might be made certain that he was in a 
world with which he was conversant. While in that room with the spy 
he had ceased to remember that he was in London,—his own London, 
within a mile of his club, within a mile of Tattersall’s. He had been, as 
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it were, removed to some strange world in which the tact, and courage, 
and acuteness natural to him had not been of avail to him. Madame Gor- 
deloup had opened a new world to him,—a new world of which he desired 
to make no further experience. Gradually he began to understand why 
he had been desired to prepare himself for Michaelmas eating. Gradually 
some idea about Archie’s glove glimmered across his brain. A wonderful 
woman certainly was the Russian spy,—a phenomenon which in future 
years he might perhaps be glad to remember that he had seen in the 
flesh. The first race-horse which he might ever own and name himself 
he would certainly call the Russian Spy. In the meantime, as he slowly 
walked across Berkeley Square he acknowledged to himself that she was 
not mad, and acknowledged also that the less said about that seventy 
pounds the better. From thence he crossed Piccadilly, and sauntered 
down St. James’s Street into Pall Mall, revolving in his mind how he 
would carry himself with Clavvy. He, at any rate, had his ground for 
triumph. He had parted with no money, and had ascertained by his own 
wit that no available assistance from that quarter was to be had in the 
matter which his friend had in hand. 

It was some hours after this when the two friends met, and at that 
time Doodles was up to his eyes in chalk and the profitable delights of 
pool. But Archie was too intent on his business to pay much regard to 
his friend’s proper avocation. “ Well, Doodles,” he said, hardly waiting 
till his ambassador had finished his stroke and laid his ball close waxed 
to one of the cushions. ‘ Well; have you seen her?” 

“Oh, yes ; I’ve seen her,” said Doodles, seating himself on an exalted 
bench which ran round the room, while Archie, with anxious eyes, stood 
before him. 

“ Well?” said Archie. 

“She’sarum’un. Thank ’ee, Griggs; you always stand to me like 
a brick.” This was said to a young lieutenant who had failed to hit the 
captain’s ball, and now tendered him a shilling with a very bitter look. 

‘She is queer,” said Archie,—“ certainly.” 

“Queer! By George, I’ll back her for the queerest bit of horseflesh 
going any way about these diggings. I thought she was mad at first, but 
I believe she knows what she’s about.” 

“ She knows what she’s about well enough. She’s worth all the 
money if you can only get her to work.” 

“ Bosh, my dear fellow.” 

“Why bosh? What’s up now?” 

“Bosh! Bosh! Bosh! Me to play, isit?” Down he went, and 
not finding a good open for a hazard, again waxed himself to the cushion, 
to the infinite disgust of Griggs, who did indeed hit the ball this time, 
but in such a way as to make the loss of another life from Griggs’ original 
three a matter of certainty. “I don’t think it’s hardly fair,” whispered 
Griggs to a friend, “a man playing always for safety. It’s not the game 
I like, and I shan’t play at the same table with Doodles any more.” 
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‘<Tt’s all bosh,” repeated Doodles, coming back to his seat. ‘ She 
don’t mean to do anything, and never did. I’ve found her out.” 

“ Found out what ?” 

“She’s been laughing at you. She got your money cut from under 
your glove, didn’t she?” 

“ Well, I did put it there.” 

“Of course you did. I knew that I should find out what was what 
if Ionce went there. I got it all out of her. But, by George, what a 
woman she is! She swore at me to my very face.” 

“ Swore at you! In French you mean?” 

“No; not in French at all, but damned me in downright English. 
By George, how I did laugh !—me and everybody belonging tome. I’m 
blessed if she didn’t.” 

‘¢ There was nothing like that about her when I saw her.” 

“You didn’t turn her inside out as I’ve done; but stop half a moment.” 
Then he descended, chalked away at his cue hastily, pocketed a shilling or 
two, and returned. “ You didn’t turn her inside out as I’ve done. I tell 
you, Clavvy, there’s nothing to be done there, and there never was. If 
you'd kept on going yourself she’d have drained you as dry,—as dry as 
that table. There’s your thirty pounds back, and, upon my word, old 
fellow, you ought to thank me.” 

Archie did thank him, and Doodles was not without his triumph. Of 
the frequent references to Warwickshire which he had been forced to 
endure, he said nothing, nor yet of the reference to Michaelmas dinners ; 
and, gradually, as he came to talk frequently to Archie of the Russian 
spy, and perhaps also to one or two others of his more intimate friends, 
he began to convince himself that he really had wormed the truth out of 
Madame Gordeloup, and got altogether the better of that lady, in a very 
wonderful way. 
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“ She 
1 under 
Good Society in Vienna, 
is what = 
what a Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, die, 
But leave us still our old nobility. 

nglish, 

» Tm Lorp Joun Manners’ ideal of national progress corresponds well enough 
with the actual condition of the empire of the Danube. The Austrians 
are growing poorer and poorer, and what little commerce they have is 

ment.” slipping through their fingers; more than half the monarchy has been 

ling or governed for twenty years without laws, and they have never had much 
I tell learning ; but Count Clam Gallas, and all the old nobility, still flourish 
as. If like green bay-trees. ‘The physiognomy of the last-named, or baronial 
dry as element, in Austrian civilization seems to deserve a closer attention than 
rd, old has commonly been paid to it by strangers. For while the statistics of 
the aristocratic society of Vienna may unriddle some of the secrets of the 

a. Of empire’s last collapse, they will also furnish a useful commentary on the 

ced to old Tory postulate that the Austrian nobility is like the English, and the 

ners ; new democratic axiom that aristocracy is a single and identic species of 
ussian social vermin. 

‘lends, Before the battle of Sadowa, good society in Vienna contained two 

out of emperors, three empresses, eighteen archdukes, the foreign diplomatic 

A very body, and those members of the resident aristocracy whose blood was 


blue enough. New nobles, members of useful or learned professions, 
authors, artists, financiers, bankers, merchants, can never, under any 
circumstances that may be conceived, penetrate into the presence of the 
elect, who thus live in permanent and inviolable quarantine. Society is 
based on the code of admission to the imperial court, modified by cus- 
tomary rules which make patrician circles in some cases of harder, in others 
of easier, access than the palace. Prince Windischgriitz used to say, 
L’humanité commence par le Baron. But mere baronial humanity is too 
abject for the court of Vienna. No one can claim to approach his sovereign 
(except for official purposes or audiences) because his name is Schwarzen- 
berg, Clam, Dietrichstein, and so forth. The aspirant to such a privilege 
must have a shield chequered with sixteen quarterings, or, in other words, 
must prove eight successive generations of noble birth both on the father’s 
and on the mother’s side,—a total which, since it guarantees an aristocratic 
parentage ascending to the epoch of the Thirty Years’ War, is considered 
sufficient warrant of social decency. As Austrian nobles never did, and 
never will, stoop to commit mésalliances, the parchments of high families can 
always satisfy the scrutiny of Rouge Dragon or Portcullis. All members 
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of such families (and no other persons) are potentially courtiers, though 
something is wanted before they become so in esse. Now the court of 
Austria is twofold. There is the general circle, which refers to grand gala 
balls given in the Ritter-Saal of the Burg, public spectacles, dinners, and 
the like. Then there is the inner circle, including the smaller (so-called 
“ chamber”) balls, and parties given by the emperor and empress and the 
various members of the imperial house. Persons inscribed on the list 
of the first category are Hof-fihig; persons in the second category are 
Kammer-fiihig, and enjoy besides the privileges accorded to the former 
sort. To the chamber-capables belong chamberlains (K. K. Kimmerer), 
grand dignitaries attached to the person of the emperor and empress, 
as lord chamberlain, master of the buckhounds, &c., but not cabinet 
ministers, or high military and civil charges, unless these happen to be 
chamberlains, or to fill an office of the class just named. Austrians with 
the said sixteen quarterings are appointed when young to the post 
of chamberlain, This act of imperial grace metamorphoses the noble- 
man into a courtier: the grub becomes a butterfly, which is henceforth 
permitted to figure in an appropriate uniform at all court entertain- 
ments. The same favour is also occasionally conferred on public servants 
not Austrian born, for their descent is not subjected to the tests proper 
for natives. Into the pedigree of foreign ladies married to Austrian nobles 
no inquiry is made, but alliances of this sort are practically unknown. 
All these cycles and epicycles work smoothly enough, except when some 
low-born married man arrives at high civil or military rank. As such a 
person cannot impart to others his personal privilege of coming to court, 
his wife and daughters, if he have any, must be shut out from entertain- 
ments to which he himself is asked. This happened to the family of the 
late Austrian premier, M. de Schmerling, and his minister of marine 
Baron Biirger. The ladies in question were ignored at the palace, as well 
as in the society of Vienna, where they were apparently unknown by 
sight. On the formation of the present cabinet it seemed likely that one 
of its most distinguished members would be required to stomach a like 
indignity ; but this time the empress was advised to grant the lady con- 
cerned the rank of Palast-dame, thereby clothing her with an official apron 
to hide her blotted pedigree. 

To the outer circle access is had on cheaper terms. Nobles who are 
chamberlains, and generally whoever is Kammer-fiihig—the ministers, 
councillors, and military dignitaries, as well as the officers of the garrison 
—are invited to a great yearly ball. But the wives of such persons, if 
not themselves individually qualified by birth, cannot accompany their 
husbands to the palace. On the strength of this domestic rule the court 
of Vienna contrived an analogous amenity for the benefit of strangers. 
The wives of the secretaries and attachés of foreign embassies and 
legations were not received by the emperor and empress on any. terms 
whatever. Though this habit has been relaxed since 1848, there is 
another practice which sounds more characteristic of Nebuchadnezzar or 
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Aurungzebe than of a sovereign who nominally acknowledges the claims 
of international politeness. The advance of civilization destroys the 
business of diplomacy, but adds to the comfort of diplomatists. The 
representatives of foreign powers are no longer exposed to the sun, with 
their eyelids cut off, in casks studded with spikes, and their hats are now 
seldom nailed to their heads. Far from this, the conventional courtesy of 
European, we might almost say of African and Asiatic palaces, extends 
a certain share of intimate hospitality to the members of the Fetial 
profession. Prince Metternich is admitted into close relations with the 
emperor and empress of the French, and Count Apponyi enjoys at the 
court of St. James’s more than the social privileges of a great English 
nobleman. In some countries even secretaries and attachés may enjoy the 
friendship, perhaps the sentimental confidence, of royalty. But at Vienna 
a more Byzantine, perhaps a juster, measure of crowned dignity prevails. 
Foreign diplomats, nay, the ambassadors of England and France, are 
deemed to be too low company for the family of Hapsburg, and are there- 
fore rigorously excluded from the smaller balls and parties given by the 
members of the Imperial House. ‘They are, however, in company with 
their suites, and all the official tagrag and bobtail of Vienna, graciously 
permitted to attend in full uniform at the great annual ball. Private 
society departs from court usages in so far that mere official rank, without 
the visa of a pedigree, is not received as a valid passport, while the rule of 
sixteen quarterings is sometimes less severely construed ; not of course so 
as to open the fold to wolves from the ignoble world of industry and learn- 
ing, but in order to leave the door ajar for a stray sheep whose path may 
be stopped by some bar sinister too obscure to destroy the lustre of an 
otherwise splendid name. Even the palace is not always obdurate in such 
cases. Instances have been known when, by special All-Highest favour, 
the fair branches of a noble tree in which a vice of origin could not be 
denied, were graciously admitted to partial purification, so as to be allowed 
on festive occasions to stand outside amongst the domestics and link-boys 
of the company invited. 

A society thus formed of a caste of sacred creatures parked out of sight 
and hearing of the profane world, fits a prevalent German ideal. What- 
ever may be thought of their other pretences to represent the highest forms 
of Indo-Germanic culture, it must be granted that in this particular respect 
the Germans exhibit a genuine Aryan feeling. On the Spree and Danube, 
as on the Ganges and Jumna, caste is accepted as an order founded by the 
gods themselves, The Sudras of Austria and Prussia are content to keep 
aloof from Rajpoots, and Rajpoots are not ambitious to eat the salt of 
Brahmins. All Thuringia was horror-struck when it knew that the 
bourgeois author of Werther was permitted to be the boon companion of 
the Duke of Weimar, every time his Highness went about chucking 
peasant girls under the chin and drinking burgundy from skulls. Nor 
was Berlin edified when it was told that the Chamberlain von Humboldt 
was wont to read aloud his Cosmos in the palace at Berlin till both philo- 
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sopher and king nodded. Germans even of the middle rank are so tolerant 
of caste that they easily forgive all its sins against the genius, wit, wealth, 
and beauty that has not sixteen quarterings complete. Especially is 
this the case in Vienna, where the social system above described, albeit 
worked with exceptional punctiliousness, gives no more offence than the 
precession of the equinoxes, or any other inevitable fact. Castes to 
which admission is inherited and never acquired, cannot be expected to 
have a large intellectual horizon, but they are very likely to be schools 
of good manners,—a thing worth taking into account. According to 
the dictum of William of Wykeham, that “manners makyth man,” 
the gentlemen of the Austrian aristocracy ought to be conspicuous in 
every kind of excellence, for here they rival the Hungarians and Italians, 
their masters in the arts of behaviour. When people are absolutely 
exclusive, so that they can never escape each other, even if they would, 
except by renouncing all society whatever, the inducements to courtesy 
and forbearance are always present. Besides, as in circles thus formed 
there can be no discussion as to who shall be admitted and who not, 
and no current from below trying to burst the barriers and rush into 
the enclosure, there is no market for impertinence, snubbing, cutting, or 
the other disagreeable arms of social defence,—arms sometimes indispen- 
sable in mixed societies against the pushing snobberies of vulgar wealth, 
and generally adopted into the permanent social panoply of those who 
have once worn them. Again, since Austrian aristocrats aspire at 
most to an amusing and ornamental career, in which the great prizes will 
be won by the superficial charms of personal grace, almost from the 
cradle upwards they are spurred by the constant desire to form themselves 
on the pattern of models recognized as classical in this, to them, essential 
walk of excellence. Perhaps, also, perfect politeness, which includes 
many sacrifices to our neighbours’ fancies and feelings, and punctual 
observance of conventional forms, sits with special ease on natures too 
pliant and negative to revolt from the use of those formulas of compliment, 
compromise, and periphrasis, where sterner souls suspect the concessions 
of flattery and servility, and the fopperies of effeminacy and affectation. 
For these and other reasons, social esthetics are flourishing in Austria ; 
while they are almost neglected, or, at any rate, cultivated with nearly no 
success at all, wherever the passion for material progress governs supreme, 
as, for instance, in England ; to which country, judging from her present 
crab’s progress, we shall soon have to add France. 

When criticizing national manners, a foreigner must not generalize from 
the politeness or rudeness which he himself may receive, but notice the 
behaviour of the natives to each other. Whoever watches the Austrians, 
without losing sight of this precauticn, will discover, firstly, that they are 
guided by a positive code of civility, whose tacit prescriptions are as 
accurately followed as if some Menu or Solon of manners had written them 
on tables. The first commandment forbids inequalities of politeness, 
There must be degrees in intimacy, but there can be no degrees in the 
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outer forms of courtesy and homage. In conversation with an obscure 
and uninteresting person, the Austrian will take as much pains to please as 
when great social or sentimental interests are at stake. The small coin of 
customary salutations, as expressions of respect, obeisances, apologies for 
accidental pressure in crowded rooms, and the like, is rigorously exacted 
and always paid. When an introduction occurs the parties concerned 
are willing to listen and look instead of betraying visible repugnance to 
the operation, or trying to catch the eye of a friend across the room, or 
perhaps in London fashion making a sudden wheel and marching off before 
two phrases have been exchanged. The general tone of manners, par- 
ticularly with the men, is soft, and might be called too silken by the 
admirers of the boisterous and categorical method of our own rising genera- 
tion. ‘There may even be noticed an occasional deficiency in what Swift 
called “ the art of making every reasonable person in the company easy, 
and being easy ourselves.” However, seeing that what looks like tfmidity 
is often dulness or arrogance, and that most Austrians are either Beeotian 
or proud, it is curious that shy individuals should be so comparatively rare. 

A stranger will not fail to be struck with the mechanism of an Austrian 
entertainment. People do not stand or sit about wherever they like or 
can, but according to fixed geographical laws. From an early moment 
each room is seen to contain the nucleus of a specific group. In the first 
place, unmarried ladies (except maids of honour) must not tarry in the 
presence of their elders ; so that each damsel on arriving curtsies deeply 
to the hostess, and then without delay gravitates to the room prescribed 
for her kind. The young ladies, or Contesse, instinctively crowd together 
into a phalanx, which is soon surrounded by the military, when there 
ensues what Colley Cibber would have called an “ incessant concussion of 
words.” But no Contessa may quit the ranks for the purposes of private 
strategy. There is no sauntering about rooms or loitering in corridors 
and windows. Even at balls precautionary tactics prevail, for the Contesse 
must troop together in the middle of the floor, never separating except 
in order to dance, nor leaving their station unless when all rush with 
one consent to supper or to tea. Everybody stands and cackles; there 
is no secresy, no separate, or prolonged talk, and, above all, no flirtation. 
The Contesse have a showy, thorough-bred air, well-grown figures, 
vivacious, though hardly intelligent, faces. Their toilettes err on the 
side of costly and tawdry over-dress, and their heads and necks are 
overdecked with jewels, feathers, and flowers. They have not only the 
clothes but also the aplomb of married women. They have a self- 
possessed manner, which sometimes verges upon assurance, and withal a 
vast deal of courtesy and polish. Their dancing is perfection, but in other 
bodily exercises they do not indulge, not even in archery and croquet; 
they have small taste or skill in music or drawing, speak French poorly, 
and English not at all; read little, have slight natural gifts of compre- 
hension or invention, and are seldoin taken to travel beyond the empire, 
or even beyond their province. 
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Yet the Contesse are the real magnets of Austrian society. Their 
circle is always “the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” to the disadvantage 
of the young married women, who keep more or less together in a room 
apart, if possible, in family groups—neither expecting nor receiving much 
of what is technically called attention, still less exciting miscellaneous 
adoration. In the remoter periods of modern history Vienna was:reputed 
to be the Corinth, if not the Paphos, of Europe. Pope Pius II., himself, 
according to his own confessions, an energetic and well-informed student 
of such subterraneous statistics, hints that there were in his time few 
houses in the Austrian capital on whose windows the inner eye could 
not detect the line of scarlet thread. About the time of the Congress of 
Vienna, the nadir of morals seems to have been reached, and then began 
a reaction which may be advantageously compared with the change noted 
by English historians, as occurring between the end of the reign of 
George II. and the middle of the reign of George III. The sensuality 
and cynicism of the lower orders and bourgeoisie, still exceeds the average 
of European urban proportions, but thanks (as is said) to the Tugend- 
bund, and to the diminution of the vagrant diplomatic population, after 
the general peace of 1814, dissolution began to decrease in high places, 
and good society is at present very free from reproach in this kind. 
Tender secrets may dwell in Austrian souls, but open flirtation is pretty 
well abolished, and even the gallantry of compliment is considered a com- 
promising and slippery pastime. As marriage adds little to the catalogue 
of the accomplishments before ascribed to their virgin state, the intellec- 
tual resources of these ladies are necessarily of an elementary description. 
So that if their behaviour is too cruel for a man of sentiment, their con- 
versation can have no attraction for a man of sense. 

Erasmus, departing for once from that golden moderation in which 
he gloried, said of the people of Brabant, “ Quo senescunt eo stultescunt.” 
Could the jearned Dutchman now take a bird's-eye prospect of Austrian 
society, he might not improbably let loose some such ill-bred truth in 
the face of the constellation formed by the married women who are no 
longer young. In this corner of the social firmament move the stars 
whose sovereign titles and lineage blaze through so many dazzling pages 
of the Almanac de Gotha. Here, in virtue of the compensations which 
nature so bountifully grants to those whose youth has lost its roses, 
should be, if not the zenith of beauty, at least the zenith of intelli- 
gence, urbanity, and tact. But in point of fact these qualities are 
increasingly diminishing to telescopic magnitude. Justice must add that 
the tendency to degeneration is not an exclusively Austrian fact. The 
social species christened “Grande Dame” by the French, seems verging 
to extinction. Observant foreigners, always loud in praise of the lilies 
and carnations of Englishwomen’s cheeks, and the agility of English- 
women’s bodies and minds, are mostly dumb in respect of their claim 
to be considered as carrying with them that perfume of unctuous 
greatness which the Grande Dame of tradition knew how to fling 
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around her presence. In France, the duchesses who taught La Roche- 
foucauld behaviour, and capped conundrums with the great Condé, have 
hardly left a successor. Yet in London and in Paris, still more, perhaps 
in Russia and in Rome, there do exist noble dames who dispense a 
kindly hospitality, seasoned with that perfect politeness and Attic talk 
which struggle in vain for existence where society becomes a mob. In 
this respect Vienna occupies a more unfavourable position than cities 
where the general tone of manners is less good. It becomes harder and 
harder to find women at once hospitable, reasonable, agreeable, and polite ; 
departures from the prevailing rule being generally connected with royal, 
not with noble, influences. And what is more, in advancing years 
Austrian ladies often drop something of the patrician style, putting on, in 
individual cases, exuberances of idiosyncracy neither amiable, quiet, nor 
refined, and those signs of blooming health which prejudice identifies with 
all that is least aristocratic in woman. 
Wordsworth’s declaration— 


I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk, 

if acted on in Vienna, would lay the axe at the root of social intercourse. 
Perhaps in no society that ever existed has the staple of conversation 
more exclusively consisted of the petty details of local and family gossip. 
Nowhere else is Falstaff’s intolerable deal of sack so utterly empty of the 
smallest halfpennyworth of bread. Nowhere else is Graziano’s infinite deal 
of nothing hid in so many bushels of chaff. The triflers who spent their 
mornings in solemnly mapping out the geography of the Pays de Tendre, 
or inquiring whether Madame de Rambouillet ought to be named Eracinthe 
or Arthenice, and their evenings in listening with raptures of delight to 
the madrigals of Benserade, or the enigmas of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, 
showed a taste, however depraved, for grammatical, if not for literary, 
culture. The Fellamars and Foppingtons of the court of our foolish 
Charles could listen, if they could not reply, when, after the basset and 
usquebaugh had been put away, Mazarin’s voluptuous niece would hear 
Vossius argue that the Pentateuch was written by Moses, and St. Evre- 
mond expound the parting of Hector and Andromache, or the tempest 
that drove Dido and Aineas into the cavern. In Austria, nothing like this 
—nothing like the shadow of this—can ever be. That which does exist 
would satisfy Lord John Manners, who considers an old nobility to be 
an end and not a means; but it would not satisfy the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, who, while ranking knowledge itself amongst the suppellex of the 
mind, insisted strongly on a “ knowledge of reference.” Now the Austrians 
have not even a knowledge of reference. 

This is a permanent condition of the local intellect, as will be evident 
to whoever consults the very few pictures of Viennese society which have 
been drawn, not from lay figures, or from the artist’s moral consciousness, 
but from life itself. Mrs. Trench and Madame de Staél in this century, 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in the last, the above-quoted Pope Pius II, 
four hundred years ago—these and other genuine describers tell the tale 
much as we should tell itnow. A favourite pastime of his holiness throws 
some light on the point which concerns us here. /Eneas Sylvius, amongst 
the other functions assumed by that versatile genius, filled the office of 
poet laureate to the Hapsburg Kaiser Frederick the Pacific. When journeys 
of curiosity or business took the wily Siennese from court, he used to 
correspond with Durchlauts, Dilections, Kimmerers, and other Gross Digni- 
taries of the K. K. household. After the stereotyped formulas of medieval 
adulation—addressed for instance to “Comes Schlick cancellarius, dominus 
serenissimus necnon doctissimus,” Aineas could proceed to paraphrase 
an ode of Horace for the grandee’s edification. ‘I have come,” the 
laureate would say, “to Gratz. The weather is very bad. Jupiter has 
sent plenty of snow and dreadful hail, and with his red right hand has 
hurled down the sacred citadels, to the great alarm of the people.” 
And so the worthy laureate proceeds from “ Jam satis terris,” through all 
the string of Proteus, and the temple of Vesta, and the Moorish horse- 
man, down to the final “te duce, Cesar.” On other epistolary occasions, 
Eneas subjects other odes of Horace, and other classical commonplaces, 
to a like process, which, unless we greatly err, might be safely repeated 
by the laureate of Francis Joseph, not only in the dry tree of Latinity, 
but also in the green of modern German literature. 

Passing from Horace to Goethe, it is worth note that the Viennese, 
who take a facetious view of their deficiencies in the matter of education, 
relate that while all Germany was weeping tears of grief and joy over The 
Sorrows of Werther, their own grandfathers remained for long in utter 
darkness respecting this signal event in the culture history of the world, 
until by chance a transparency in the Prater showed them Charlotte 
slicing the bread and butter, and the young Jerusalem committing the 
dreadful deed. There is nothing incredible in this. The representative 
man or woman of Vienna is one who, as Nathaniel apologetically says of 
Dull, ‘hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a book.” Now 
knowledge and taste may not belong to the necessary conditions of fine 
breeding and knightly notions, but without them there can be no keen 
encounter of wits, nor even amusing and elegant trifling. A society that 
eschews them, eschews the champagne of Beatrice and Benedick for the 
soda-water of Belinda and Sir Plume, and condemns itself to a tittle-tattle 
which, far from being a feast even of the frothiest parts of reason, must 
always be a flow of perennial balderdash, whose headlong current will be a 
great deal less. than conversation, and very little more than a mere cataract 
of unintelligent parts of speech. 

To describe in positive terms talk compounded of such negative quan- 
tities would be as hard as it was for Mercutio to describe to Romeo the 
“ beggarly account of empty boxes” which he saw in the apothecary’s 
shops in Verona, A competent judge, not given to insist on strictly 
scientific discussion in common talk, used to say that when two Austrians 
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had achieved their “ Bon soir. Comment allez-vous?” they imagined 
themselves to have taken part in a very diverting conversation. Certain 
it is that by the well-timed and smiling use of phrases not much more 
original and suggestive than these, something like a reputation for intelli- 
gence may be obtained in the great Vienna world. Politics and literature 
are of course absolutely proscribed ; but no positive indecency is involved 
in the mention of the opera or the Prater, provided all analysis be strictly 
avoided. You may say Friiulein Murska has a wiry organ, or that Herr 
Wachtel sings no better than a quail; but you must by no means launch 
into criticism, however slight, of Lucia, or the Postillon de Longjumeau, 
much less into an estimate of the musical merits of Donizetti or Adam. 
So you may remark that the Rondo is muddy, so that you abstain from 
inquiring whether the Lusthaus of the Prater is believed to be the very 
building occupied by Napoleon half a century ago, the night before he 
crossed into the Lobay. Under these circumstances the conversational 
horizon of a stranger cannot be very capacious. He knows nothing of 
the last treasures which Fiirstin Ungeist has got to-day from Roget and 
Laure, or of the capercailzie which Graf Weissnix shot last week in the 
forests of Styria, or of the other similar felicities which naturally come 
under the observation of relatives and close friends alone. It would be 
unjust to ignore the truth that such phenomena, far from belonging to 
Austria alone (although it is in Austria that their intensity reaches its 
maximum), are peculiarly German and in some sort Continental. The 
Shakspearian mixture of sense and nonsense, so much in vogue amongst our- 
selves, does not flourish beyond the Channel. If estimates in this matter 
were less often based on chance conversations in railway trains, and 
the gossip of waiters and laquais de place, we should hear fewer com- 
plaints about the emptiness of English rank and fashion, fewer eulogies 
of the style of foreign aristocracies. Amongst the kings and queens of 
English society are some who have taken no mean draughts of the Pierian 
spring; few to whom the company of men of science and learning is 
abhorrent; almost none who do not think folly more enjoyable when it 
comes to them veneered with reason and with wit. This is not all that 
might be desired for an estimate, but it is more than enough for a com- 
parison. Apart from manners, where the foreigner bears the bell, London 
has no reason to be ashamed of the Lydias who languish along the banks 
of the Serpentine, of the fribbles who lounge into the mirrored fitting- 
room of Poole’s. 

It has been observed that on the Continent of Europe social gaiety at 
present tends to collapse rather than to expand. ‘This law has not spared 
the Austrian capital. When Goethe’s Mephistopheles quotes the Prater 
as the type of jollity, he borrows for that delectable island the adjective 
traditionally prefixed to Frau Vindobona herself. Vienna is still “ the 
jolly,” but only in right of those endless facilities of public amusement 
in-doors and out, which advantageously take the place of private gather- 
ings. The ‘Lustige Wien” now offers far fewer attractions of this last 
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kind than many a city of the third or fourth rank. These “ Tedeschi 
lurchi” are still lovers of plenteous cheer, as they were in the days when 
Dante named them in his famous simile of the beaver; but the Apician 
banquets of the Sinzendorff school are extinct ; other dinners are rare, 
and worst where they should be best; soirées, except in official regions, 
do not abound; even the balls (which, with the beer, the ballet, and the 
fiacres, are Vienna’s truest glory) are diminishing by degrees, and inti- 
mate receptions, on the foot of what the French call a salon, not in 
vogue ; so that on measuring the performances in this sort by what is 
done elsewhere with far humbler means in money and houses, we invo- 
luntarily think of the charge of inhospitality which our mellifluous Gold- 
smith fastened on the Austrian’s fellow-citizen and neighbour, “the rude 
Carinthian boor.” The change that has come over Vienna may be partly 
ascribed to the withdrawal of influences which formerly leavened the 
whole social lump with vivacity, geniality, wit, and affected not only the 
quality but also the quantity of Austrian entertainments. Whoever 
passes from the society of Vienna to that of Pesth, will find in the Magyar 
capital almost everything that he misses in the centre of the Deutschthum. 
Although the Hungarians have been cheated out of the high destinies 
which they seem to deserve, they may boast the possession of mental 
and personal graces which the most fortunate nations might well envy. 
In particular, they have the splendid presence, the fascinating manners, 
the exquisite urbanity of polished courtiers, joined to the open-handed 
hospitality, the impulsive temperament, the refined culture, the en- 
lightened curiosity, the ambitious ardour of generous and intelligent 
men. While the ladies, who by right of their matchless beauty seem to 
belong to a race of queens, not thinking it enough, like Heine's darling, to 
hang snowy necks with pearls and diamonds, and look love out of beautiful 
eyes, aspire to be somewhat more than pretty fools ; to shine, namely, by 
the display of elegant knowledge, of liberal and pleasing accomplishment. 
In years long past, Vienna circles were flavoured with a considerable 
sprinkling of Hungarian nobility, who are said to have then been even 
more eminently conspicuous in their exercise of the social arts and virtues 
than now. The magnificence, the candour, the glitter of Hungary, happily 
tempered the parsimony, the reserve, the ponderosity of Germany. The 
efforts of the great Count Szechenyi, who devoted part of the powers of 
his erratic and persuasive genius to the extension and improvement of the 
domestic resources of Pesth, began to menace a withdrawal from Vienna 
of the Hungarian emigration, which result was in the end brought about 
by the civil war of 1848-9. For the last eighteen years the Hungarian 
nobility have, almost without exception, withdrawn from intercourse with 
Vienna, while during the same time no person in the imperial employ, 
civil or military, has been admitted into society at Pesth. The political rup- 
ture, which the imperial cabinet lately seemed bent on widening, may one 
day be healed, but it will be long before the Hungarian element reasserts 
itself in Vienna, At present, Pesth is so incomparably superior to Vienna 
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in social attractions, that the Hungarian aristocracy can have no motive 
for recrossing the Leitha. From that quarter Vienna will scarcely receive 
the stimulant which, in face of the depression consequent on the recent 
catastrophe, will now more than ever be needed. 

Our concern here being with the set of external circumstances which 
form what is called xar’ tox), good society, we cannot specially charac- 
terize the Austrians unless in reference to that point of view. A few 
hints may, however, serve to continue in outline the sketch thus far 
drawn in detail. 

Amongst the privileges of wealth none is more enviable than the 
power it confera of driving away prejudice, and acquiring knowledge 
by the luxurious method of foreign travel. Aristocracies are usually 
eager to avail themselves of this advantage, which of course is multiplied 
in the proportion that mere locomotion becomes temporary residence. 
It was a creditable feature of the Russian nobility that in spite of all the 
artificial hindrances by which the Emperor Nicholas sought to keep his 
titled subjects at home, there was a constant stream of emigration from 
the Volga and the Neva to the Tiber and the Seine. The Menzikoffs and 
the Kotchubeys were not satisfied with the frozen splendour of the 
English Quay, or the barbaric pomp of the Malacbite Chamber of the 
Winter Palace. For them there was a world outside the walls of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, and that world they must see. Accordingly 
at Baden-Baden there was the Russian flinging down his roubles on the 
green baize before the croupier’s rake. In Paris there he was again, 
tracing the course of Hugo’s immortal hunchback amidst the gurgoyls 
of Notre Dame, tossing bonbons to ballet-girls in the coulisses of the 
Grande Opera, eating truffles in the Palais Royal with the feuilletonistes 
of the Journal des Débats and the amiable actresses of the Vaudeville. 
At Avignon he would be visiting “the tomb where Laura lay;” at 
Florence, worshipping the stone of Dante. At Rome he was revelling 
in the splendours of two worlds, wondering whether this was the very 
wolf of bronze that was struck by the lightning of the gods, disputing 
whether it was this or that lioness of basalt on which Corinne laid her hand 
when she stood with Oswald before the steps of the Capitol; and then by 
the pyramid of Cestius, dropping a tear over the “ heart of hearts” that 
signs the memorial of Keats. Such was the Russian, such he is now, 
and such the Austrian neither has been nor cares to be. His mind, 
is callous to the smiles of nature, incurious of the wonders of science 
and art, empty of the memories which make Europe great. At home 
he has the best of horses, the fattest of pheasants, the gayest of ballets, 
the clearest of beer; the rest is toil, the rest is superfluity, the rest 
is trouble. Why, then, wander to countries where people have not 
got sixteen quarterings, where they talk politics and pedantry, where 
they do not call each other Durchlaut, where servants and dependants 
never say, “ Kiiss die Hand?” The parallel might be driven further, and 
in all intellectual respects the result would fall out to the disadvantage 
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of the German. As a point of praise, it should be observed that the 
Austrian noble is by no means the indiscriminate or active accomplice of 
tyranny and priestcraft. Whoever has glanced at the debates of the 
Austrian House of Lords, must know that compared with the debates of 
the Upper Prussian Chamber, their tone is almost Mazzinian and subver- 
sive. ‘Then Austrian loyalty is polite independence, and has nothing in 
common with the malignant theories of divine right professed by the Jun- 
kerthum of Berlin. While, as a good symptom, belonging to the Danube 
but not to the Spree, or to the Isar and Neckar, it must be added that 
the rising generation is nearly reconciled to the essentials of progress. 
Finally, it should be confessed that if the Austrian takes life with a 
temper not akin to that which achieves greatness, if he is seldom the 
stuff of which heroes are made, if he is too willing to pass his days, as 
Sallust says, with his gaze on the ground, he is often the pattern of a 
chivalrous and scrupulous man of honour. 

Although the extent to which the Austrian aristocracy partakes in 
the civil and military administration of the empire has been much 
exaggerated abroad, their actual share in all important departments of 
government is large enough to ensure the existence of a dangerous 
amount of weakness in conception and action, of a chronic treason of the 
brain likely to be more full of peril to the State than the treason which 
is bought with gold. All the world over, intelligence is the most 
formidable form of Ziindnadelgewehr, and those who have ‘neither the one 
nor the other must, as the weakest, of necessity go to the wall. 














